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had been turned with horror 
to the Petrolov district in 
Russia, which, as everyone 
knows, is situated at the furtler end 
of the Black Sea, in Russia: In no 
country was that horror more intense 


ae a week all eyes in Europe 


than in England, for many of the 
petroleum wells in that territory were 
owned by English companies, man- 
aged by Englishmen, while many 
British subjects held positions at the 
wells, and especially in the town of 
Petrolov itself, which is a port on 
the Black Sea. Worse, there were 
at least twenty English families in 
the town itself, amd at various spots 
up and down the oil regions ; women 
and children who, the first telegrams 
said, were at the mercy of a frenzied 
mob. The telegrams to the news- 
papers would have made thrilling 
reading were it not that so much was 
at stake. The women and children 
had been gathered together in an 
improvised stockade thirty miles east 
of Petrolov, and there, for a week, 
their men held off the bloodthirsty 
rioters. There was the account of the 
heroic ride of John Simpson down 
into Petrolov for help. The insurrec- 
tionists swore that no man would get 


through their lines alive, but Simpson 
managed it, and reached Petrolov 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, all 
but dead on his horse, only to find 
that Petrolov itself was on the verge 
of mutiny, with the authorities help- 
less, and quite unable to send even 
the smallest detachment to the be- 
leaguered further east. 

Then came the thrilling news of 
the march of the wonien and children 
down to the coast when the ruffians 
had set fire to the stockade, which 
had been built of petroleum-soaked 
timber, and was at best but an in- 
secure protection, only tenable in 
desperation untilhelpcame. As John 
Simpson did not return, they thought 
he had fallen by the way, but he was 
lying, unconscious, at death’s door, 
in the hospital of Petrolov. Thou- 
sands of human wolves followed the 
devoted band, and might easily have 
wiped it off the face of the earth had 
they had but the courage to charge 
into the Englishmen’s fire, but as 
that meant certain death for those 
in the front ranks, they contented 
themselves with howling and keeping 
at a safe distance, and so at last 
the haggard party of men, women, 
and children, faint with fatigue and 
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starvation, reached the port on the 
Black Sea, and a sigh of relief went 
up in England. But the sigh was 
premature. The unfortunate British 
inad walked from the frying-pan into 
the fire. The insurgents from the 
hills poured into Petrolov, and set 
the spark to the already smouldering 
discontent of the town. Diplomacy 
was at work in the capitals of Europe, 
keeping the wires loaded with mes- 
sages stirring the Russian Government 
to act, but the position of that 
Government was in itself pitiable. 
There were no troops at hand any- 
where near Petrolov; Sebastopol 
itself was in a state of mutiny, and 
could not be drawn upon for succour. 
The Black Sea Fleet was in revolt, 
and more likely to fan the flame than 
to extinguish it. The loyal troops 
already in Petrolov, with some cannon, 
made a desperate stand against the 
mob that had sacked all the gun 
shops of the place. They were beaten 
back, and their cannon captured. 
Then pandemonium was let loose. 
The town came into complete and un- 
molested possession of a mob of 
madmen, and was set on fire. The 
refineries blazed like volcanoes, and 
poured impenetrable clouds of thick 
black smoke over the waters. The 
shipping was set on fire, and the 
harbour itself was ablaze with burning 
petroleum. The last words the wires 
brought from the English colony 
were that they were all besieged in 
the fourth storey of a warehouse at 
the edge of the principal wharf, sur- 
rounded by yelling demons firing 
up at them, and being themselves 
potted by the cool marksmanship of 
the men in the fourth storey. At 
this point a black veil, as of its own 
smoke, shut off the doomed port from 
civilisation. The wires stopped work- 
ing, and Europe was left in suspense. 
The only ship that had escaped was 
the Austrian iron steamer Rudolph, 


Captain Steinberg, of Trieste. It 
took the Rudolph four days and a 
half to reach Constantinople, and the 
news her captain gave was appalling 
enough. Every ship in the harbour 
was in flames, and they had tried to 
stop him getting out, but without 
success. Practically the whole city 
was on fire. The mob, maddened by 
their loss of life caused by the im- 
prisoned English, had piled around 
the buildings an environment of 
barrels filled with petroleum. This 
they had set on fire, and not a soul 
had escaped. The flames were reach- 
ing sky high, and illuminating even 
the dense smoke as the Rudolph felt 
its way out into the open sea. But 
Captain Steinberg had given another 
piece of news that interested the 
shipping world of London, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Hull, where the reck- 
less man was well known. Emerging 
from the smoke in the open Black 
Sea, Captain Steinberg had seen com- 
ing directly towards him the British 
steamer John Hampden, Captain 
Raffarty. Like the boat from Trieste, 
Captain Raffarty’s ship traded with 
the oil ports of the Black Sea, and 
Steinberg knew him well. Captain 
Raffarty had shouted through his 
speaking trumpet as the steamers 
came alongside :— 

“What the devil’s wrong with 
Petrolov ?” 

Captain Steinberg gave him the 
particulars that he was now giving 
the Consul at Constantinople. He 
heard Raffarty curse as the news 
was shouted to him; he advised 
Raffarty to turn round, but the reck- 
less captain had roared back: 

“* My charter carries me to Petrolov, 
and into Petrolov I’m going.” 

“You're going into the jaws of 
death,” said Captain Steinberg. 

“Into the jaws it is, then,” said 
Raffarty. “They'll never know 
what a jaw is till they hear me talk 
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“THEY SAW THAT THIS WAS THE ‘JOHN HAMPDEN. ” 


to them,” and into the black cloud 
from which he had just emerged, 
Captain’ Steinberg saw the stern of 
the British steamer disappear. 

Five days later those officials on the 
outlook at the head of the Dardanelles 
saw approaching a steamer with 
blistered sides, and of a general un- 
kempt look, as if it had been experi- 
encing a night of dissipation. When 
they saw by the signal she was flying 
that this was the John Hampden, 
they telegraphed to Constantinople, 
and Constantinople telegraphed the 
astounding news to the world, which 
had given up Captain Raffarty as 
lost. 

When this disreputable craft an- 
chored off Constantinople, a speedy 
launch flying the British colours 
bore straight out towards her from 
the shore. As it neared the John 
Hampden’s blistered sides they saw 
1 young man standing in the prow, 


who, placing his hands beside his 
mouth, shouted : 

“What about the British in Petro- 
lov?” 

** Who the devil are you ? ” replied 
Captain Raffarty. 

‘I’m from the British Embassy !” 
replied the young man, in tones that 
showed he was not to be trifled with. 
“Is it true that they were burnt ? ” 

“They were singed a bit,” said 
Raffarty, “but they’re all aboard 
here, and not much the worse, and 
if you're going to make trouble 
because I’ve not got a passenger 
licence, you can just sheer off, for 
I’m not in British waters, and I deny 
your jurisdiction.” 

“Throw down a rope or.a ladder,” 
cried the young man, “and run up a 
signal ‘ all safe ’ or ‘ all well.’ They’re 
watching you from the shore.” 

With some reluctance the Captain 
gave the requisite orders. Flags 
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fluttered to the mast-head, and a 
rope ladder was thrown down to the 
young man, who speedily climbed it, 
and stepped over the bulwarks on 
to the deck. 

It was a grimy, ship-worn-looking 
captain whom the young official 
found before him, but he saluted 
him with all the respect he would 
have used to the Admiral of the Fleet. 
Captain Raffarty had the reputation 
of being a hard man to his crew, but 
no one ever mutinied on his ship. 
Although many of his sailors threa- 
tened what they would do to him if 
they ever caught him ashore, they 
took care that these threats never 
reached the captain’s ears. 

Captain Raffarty,” said the young 
man, “I would be pleased to have a 
few words with you in your cabin. 
I have brought with me here a short- 
hand reporter, who will take down 
your words, and who will read to you 


your statement so that we will have 
no inaccuracies.” 

““ Now, look here, my young popin- 
jay,” said Captain Raffarty, trucu- 


lently. “I know enough of the law 
to be well aware that a man is not 
bound to incriminate himself. I 
refuse to answer. If I’m to be put 
on trial, it will be at London or 
Liverpool, and not in any of these 
damned foreign places. Do you hear 
that, now ?”’ 

‘* My dear captain,” said the young 
man, soothingly, “‘ there is no desire 
on anybody’s part to incriminate you. 
What I want to get is particulars of 
the escape of British subjects, and 
I see you’ve got a large number here. 
We want to telegraph to England as 
soon as possible. Already the good 
news has gone, since you put up the 
‘ All well’ signal at the mast-head, 
that the majority at least are safe. 
Invite me into your cabin, captain, 
and tell me all about it.” 

The captain, growling, led the way, 


while the young man and his secretary 
followed. 

** The last news we had,” said the 
official, ‘‘ was from Captain Steinberg 
of the Rudolph. He told us that you 
had gone into Petrolov notwithstand- 
ing his warnings.” 

“There was nothing else to do,” 
said Raffarty. 

“Quite so, but we feared you 
wouldn’t get out again, and I can’t 
tell you how pleased I am to see you.” 

“* Ah, you’re a very pleasant-spoken 
chap,” said the captain suspiciously, 
“but [P’ve had experience of British 
officials all over the world, and I’m 
just a trifle shy of them.” 

“Well, you don’t need to be shy 
of me, Captain Raffarty. Please tell 
me all about it.” 

“Sure, there’s nothing to tell. I 
went into the port as I was ordered 
to, and I loaded the ship up with 
petroleum.” 

“Loaded with petroleum! Great 
heavens! Do you mean to say you 
stopped in that inferno till you got 
your steamer loaded ? ” 

“Sure, and there’s nothing to 
wonder at about that. It was for oil 
I was sent, and oil I brought. You 
didn’t think I would go into the port 
and return empty? I’m not trading 
on the sea for fun, but for business. 
Now, I admit this passenger charter 
is an extra, but I took the risk of 
that.” 

The young man laughed. 

** Just tell me what you did, Cap- 
tain Raffarty.” 

“T’ve told you already. I loaded 
her up with barrels of refined oil, took 
all my fellow countrymen and country 
women and fellow children that 
wanted to get out into clean air again, 
and so jingled my steamer bells, 
started the screw going, and came 
away. That’s all there is about it.”’ 

Again the young man laughed, 
while his senior glared at him from a 
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smoke-begrimed face, whose colour 
apparently wouldn’t wash off, for 
one could see that the Captain had 
tried it. 

“* Steinberg told us that he watched 
you till the John Hampden disap- 
peared into the bank of smoke. 
How did you manage to make your 
pier, or your dock, or whatever it 
is?” 

“Oh, I could feel my way to the 
ship’s berth blindfolded at midnight, 
if there was ten times as much smoke. 
There was no trouble at all.” 

‘So you ran her alongside and tied 
her up?” 

**T did not. I turned round, and 
backed in, in case it would be neces- 
sitous to get away quick.” 

“Did you find riots going on?” 

“Well, the place wasn’t just as 
quiet as it might. have been. They 
had the brutal Saxons penned up 
in the top storey of our own 
warehouse, and they were busy piling 
round it, and rolling toward it barrels 
of petroleum, and the brutal Saxons 
upstairs were potting them like 
rabbits between the times they were 
rubbing the smoke out of their eyes, 
and the wemen were loading the rifles 
for them, and all in all it was the 
most delightful scrimmage I’d ever 
been so advantageous as to witness.” 

“But Steinberg told us they had 
set fire to the oil?” 

“They did not.” 

“Why didii’t they ?” 

“* Well, to do that, you see, it needs 
a torch, or a bit of fire of some kind. 
Them Russians always uses torches, 
and not being a quick-minded people, 
it took a long time to teach them the 
danger of the lighted torch. You see, 
there were some boys from one of the 
lrish regiments upstairs that were 
mighty nimble with the gun, and the 
minute a torch was lighted, and the 
ruffian started to set fire to the barrels, 
over goes the man that holds it every 


time. In the thick smoke, you see, 
the torch kind of lightei them up; 
bang goes the gun, and over goes the 
Russian. Oh, the boys were enjoying 
themselves upstairs if it hadn’t been 
for the women and children. Indeed, 
there was one lad from the Dublin 
Fusiliers that used to be, that I could 
hardly drag away. He wanted to stay 
there and have all the fun to himself, 
and begged us to leave him the rifles 
and the ammunition, and sail away 
to the Black Sea, leaving him enjoy- 
ing himself, and the rest of the Irish 
just wept to be allowed to stop with 
him. But I’m an Irishman myself, 
although you’d never suspect. it, and 
I was going to have no darned 
nonsense of that kind, so I dragged 
them away.” 

‘“* But how in the name of heaven 
did you get up to the top storey ?” 

““T went up by the stairs.” 

“Yes, but what was the mob doing 
all this time ? ” 

“Oh, they were loading the ship 
with the barrels of oil they had in- 
ténded to smoke out the British with. 
You see, the barrels had been nice 
and handy there on the wharf for 
me, and these spalpeens had rolled 
them away, so I thought it nothing 
but fair te make them roll them back 
again.” 

“Good Lord, Captain Raffarty, 
you’ve got me dazed. Won’t you 
kindly explain how you induced the 
mob to become stevedores ? ”’ 

“Oh, that was a simple matter. 
Just meant a little persuasion and 
smooth talk. You see, trading as 
I have done in the Russian ports 
for twenty-five years, I’ve picked 
up a workable little smattering of 
their accursed language, and though 
I may talk it with a brogue, there’s 
something convincing in it when 
they hear me speak, and besides all 
this, I have an understanding of the 
Russian character which might be 
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concealed from an amateur like your- 
self. The Russian moujik, as they 
call him, is all right taken by himself. 
He’s not dangerous at all, even in a 
mob, unless he’s got someone to 
stir him up and lead him. He must 
always have a leader, and ten thou- 
sand Russians without a leader are 
as harmless as the parish priest in 
Tipperary, and it isn’t every man can 
be his leader either. He’ll not follow 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, but you get a 
long-haired ruffian with a sheepskin 
coat, that says he’s a saint, and that 
he’s just either come down from 
heaven or is going back there, and 
give this saint a fine voice like a fog- 
horn, and he’ll carry half Russia with 
him. Very well, the moment my 


ship is tied up at the wharf I take 
in my hand the good sturdy old black- 
thorn I always carry with me, and 
which I cut myself in Ireland, and 
telling the mate to follow me with 


two loaded revolvers in his hands, I 
go ashore to see what. the debate is 
all about. I take one moujik by the 
ear, rap him gently on the crown 
with my blackthorn, and say to him : 
*See here, what’s ail this Donny- 
brook excitement you’re bothering 
with ?’ using the Russian term for 
Donnybrook, and he tells me they’ve 
got the English penned up in the 
top storey, and that they’re going to 
smoke them out, only—and there 
was tears in his eyes as he spoke it— 
those cruel English would shoot the 
man that held the torch, and so there 
was some difficulty in getting volun- 
teers to be linkmen. It seemed that 
if a man came on with an innocent 
lantern, he got the glass smashed 
before he had time to look about 
him. The unreasonableness of the 
English in objecting to be made a 
bonfire of seemed a great grief to 
my informant. I let him go, and 
made my way through the crowd 
with my blackthorn, speaking to 
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them dacent Russian, such as they’re 
accustomed to, and not the court 
talk you’d get at St. Petersburg. 
They moved aside for me without 
any trouble, the mate following me 
step by step with his two revolvers, 
and, getting near the warehouse, I 
saw on the top end of a barrel the 
amateur Mahomet of the occasion : 
a holy man with a long beard and a 
sheepskin, who was promising para- 
dise to anybody that would set a 
light to the petroleum. J gently 
kicks the barrel out from under him, 
and. Mahomet tumbles down into 
my arms. 

*** Just thrust a pistol in his ear,’ 
said I, and the mate does so, as I 
shook him upstanding on his feet. 
Then with a lovely swing of my 
shillalah, I cleared a -nice space 
round us; and I addressed the crowd 
as sweetly as if I were seeking their 
vote at a general election. First I 
speaks to Moses with the beard. 

“*You’re promising Paradise,’ 
says I, ‘to your followers, but I 
don’t know whether you want to go 
there yourself just this minute. Per- 
haps you'd rather stay on earth and 
see the end of the fair,’ and he said 
he would. 

** * Very well, you'll meet no trouble 
from me at all, at all, if you do as | 
tell you. Here’s these barrels, and 
here’s my ship that I’ve just brought 
in to take them down the Black Sea. 
Now you'll march with my mate 
right up alongside of the ship, and 
you'll tell your followers to trundle 
them barrels just as quick as they’re 
able, and my crew will see them nicely 
down in the hold. But if you try any 
tricks with me, you'll be explaining 
it to Peter at the gate before you 
get through with a sentence. Do 
you mind that, now?’ and he said 
he did, and so I ordered him to hustle 
round his amateur stevedores, be- 
cause I wanted to get away as soon 
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as possible. He said I wouldn’t be 
taking every barrel with me, because 
he wanted two or three to smoke out 
the English up under the roof, but I 
explained to him there was plenty 
more barrels in the warehouse on the 
wharf, where these had been: taken 
from to be ready for my ship, so he 
saw the reasonableness of that, and 
apologised, not knowing the barrels 
were for me. He asked me if I would 
attempt to help the English out of 
their trap, and I told him he didn’t 
read the papers, otherwise he’d know 
the Irish were the deadly enemies of 
the English, and that I had sworn in 
a Fenian Lodge to wipe every English- 
man off the face of the earth as soon 
as I got time, but you see, I’d always 
been busy following the shipping 
trade. 

‘* Well, Mahomet lifts up his voice, 
and he tells that here is the man 
that has sworn eternal destruction 
to the British. He’s an Iiishman 
that’s at war with that country. 
These. barrels, it seems, belong to 
him, and now here’s his ship, and so 
they’re to leave the British be till 
that ship’s loaded and away. So 
those entirely peaceable misunder- 
stood Russians take to rolling barrels 
as if it had been their life-long occupa- 
tion. 

““ Now, you see, I knew that ware- 
house better than any Russian there, 
and I knew that from the warehouse 
on our wharf there was a passage 
below the pier and the road into the 
prison cellars, so I unlocks the door 
of the wharf warehouse, and locks it 
behind me again, leaving the mate 
with the revolver still in the ear of 
that holy man, whom he would soon 
make much more holey if he as much 
as winked an eyelash the wrong way. 
I didn’t at that time give an order 
for the lowering of the boats, because 
my plan was to get the prisoners 
down into the wharf warehouse, so 


that if a new Mahomet and his crowd 
came along, they could burn the other 
warehouse at their own pleasure, 
which, by the way, they did. Well, I 
came close on being shot by one of 
my own countrymen at the head of 
the stairs, and it was only because 
Pat Ryan was so flustrated, not ex- 
pecting anyone coming up that way, 
that he fired a little wild, but he 
had me the next go, only I shouted 
to him a curse in Irish that made 
him give a whoop and yell ‘Lord 
save us, here’s Captain Raffarty.’ 

** Well, sure, I’m making too much 
of a triviality, and making a story of 
nothing at all, at all ‘ 

“Go on, go on, Captain Raffarty.” 

‘* Ah! well—women and children 
first, the men a-following, down the 
stairs we go into the cellar, and 
along the plank passage into the 
wharf warehouse. I unlocks the door 
on the waterside of the warehouse 
opposite to where the ship is lying, 
and outside there’s steps down to the 
sea. I come out of the warehouse at 
the front, lock the door behind me, 
curse Mahomet for not making his 
men work fast enough, whereupon 
the mate pokes the pistol further in 
his ear, and swears in English, and 
then Mahomet yells to his followers 
for God’s sake to get the ship loaded 
and away, and they,. the very best 
natured people in the world, a-trund- 
ling like mad. Then I goes aboard 
and we lowers the boat, and round at 
the steps I had her sail hoisted so that 
none of the crowd might see what 
was going on, but I doubt if that was 
necessary, for the smoke was so thick 
that you could hardly see your hand 
at your nose. ‘ 

“Well, I may tell you, we was 
just.in time. You see, we’d to row 
round the end of the ‘pier to the 
other. side, and that wasn’t done 
in a jiffy, but at last we had every 
man, woman, and child aboard, and 
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packed like sardines down in the fore- 
hold. I daren’t take them aft at that 
particular moment. Then there drifts 
up against us through the smoke a 
blazing wooden vessel, one of those 
three-masted Russian schooners, and 
now, loaded up there with petroleum, 
we had to fight for our lives to get 
out of the harbour... That’s how I’m 
all blistered up, and the rigging’s 
consumed. We came through on bare 
sticks, but before I left I saw that 
Mahomet and his Russians had at 
last got the barrels on fire—what was 
left of them—and was smoking out 
the British with great rejoicings. 
And there, you see, that’s all there is 
about it, and here I am, and I suppose 


I'll have the devil’s own time for 
breaking international law, and step- 
ping off a British ship to hold a pistol 
to the ear of a Russian Messiah. But 
what is a man to do?” 

“He is to shake hands with me,” 
said the official from the Embassy, 
placing his slim, clean, white hand in 
the great dirty paw of the master. 

“Captain Raffarty, I predict that 
you'll meet no trouble from any 
British official in any port in the 
world, and I’m proud to claim you 
as a countryman.” 

“T’m not that at all, at all,” said 
Captain Raffarty. “I’m an Irishman.” 

“So am I,” said the young man, 
smiling. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. R, Holroyd 


the prettiest girl in the 
village. -At thirty-five she 
was still unmarried, and 
everyone knew why. 

This was the worst of it. Priscilla 
was painfully aware that her poor 
little love story was told asa“ fearful 
warning” to all romantic maidens, 
and writhed under the knowledge. 

“Look at Priscilla Pryor,” Mrs. 
Benson would remark at frequent 
intervals. “ She’s nigh on forty now, 
an’ a reg’ler old maid. Ef she hadn’t 
had ‘ an understandin’’ with William 
Hassall, an’ waited for him, year in, 
year out, while he looked round in 
furrin’ parts for a fortune, so to 
speak, all ready made, she might have 
been married long ago, with a plenty 
of children to. see to, ‘stead of a 
peaky linnet an’ a yellow éat.” 

Priscilla Pryor went back to her 
little room over the milliner’s shop 
when this was first repeated to her, 
and wept with bitterness. Only that 
very morning she had heard herself 
called “Poor thing!” by a fellow 
mistress in the “ Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” where she taught music. 
Those thin, nervous fingers of hers 
could bring the sweetest sounds out 
of an old piano, and, though her 
salary was a small one, even for 
Sunning, want of money had never 
been one of her troubles. But oh, 
how she hated pity! 

“Dear Miss Priscilla,” cried a 
sentimental pupil, in the midst of a 
woeful rendering of the Moonlight 
Sonata, “shan’t you ever forget Mr. 
Hassall? Mother says that p’raps 
he’s got a wife and family by now, 


prac pre PRYOR had been 


and that if he came back with them 
it would kill you.” 

Priscilla drew herself up and con- 
trolled her quivering lips with a great 
effort. Her pupil received a sharp 
reproof for laying out of tune, and 
muttered under her breath that Miss 
Priscilla was “ a sour old maid.” 

“And so I am,” Priscilla cried, 
when the lesson was over, looking 
sadly at her own reflection in the 
gilt-framed mirior above the mantel- 
piece. The red-gold lights had faded 
now from. her pretty brown hair, 
leaving it a soft, dull mouse colour, 
which she called ‘‘ drab,” and her sea- 
blue eyes shone pale and tear-dimmed 
in the gay summer sunshine. Her 
black alpaca dress was unbecoming, 
and her neck showed painfully thin 
against her stiff white collar. 

“ Yes—I’m a real ‘old maid,’ ” 
she said ;. and her last faint glimmer 
of hope in William Hassall’s return 
died then. 

That evening she opened a secret 
drawer in her work table, and took 
out the only letter she had ever 
received from William Hassall. It 
was tender: and shy and_lover-like, 
and concluded with a verse of poetry 
that had made her thrill with delicious 
pride when first she read it. There 
was not a tinge of colour in her face 
as she tore it into minute fragments 
and scattered it to the winds. 

She had never answered that letter 
—as she and William had not been 
“definitely engaged,” her mother 
had thought it would be “un- 
maidenly.” And William Hassall, 
conscious of his own lack of fortune 
and of his sweetheart’s superior birth 
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(for had not Priscilla’s mother been 
a nursery governess before she mar- 
ried Farmer Pryor ?), had vowed he 
would not write again until he could 
come home and make her his wife. 

That was nearly fifteen years ago, 
and little had been heard of him 
since then. His 


filled her with foreboding—what if 
it came to tell her that William 
Hassall were dead! It was some 
time before she could bring herself to 
open it; when she did she could 
scarcely believe her eyes. 

The letter was from a lawyer in 





cousin Ida stilf lived 
in Sunning, but she 
had never liked the 
Pryors, and what 
little news she had 
she kept to herself. 
Priscilla hoped and 
waited ; one by one 
her mother and 
sisters were taken 
from her, and she 
cherished her lover’s 
memory as faithfully 
as she did theirs. 
When she _ strewed 


roses on those three 
green graves in the 


churchyard she al- 
ways thought of him ; 
her mother had 
loved him as a son, 
and believed in him 
to the last. 

“Don’t fret, Pris- 
cilla,” she had said, 
at the very end; 
“Will Hassall will 
come back’ one 
Christmas Eve, just 
as he said; he’s a 
good fellow, and true 
as steel.” Priscilla’s 
faith in him had still 
burnt brightly as the 
years went on; and 
now that it was dead she wished she 
too could die. 

One morning she awoke with a 
feeling that “something was going 
to happen,” as she expressed it. The 
long, thin, envelope on her breakfast 
tray, directed in an unfamiliar writing, 


“IT WAS TENDER AND SHY AND LOVERLIKE.” 


London, and stated in formal words 
that “the late Mrs. Emmeline Law- 
son, of ‘The Dovecote,’ Chiswick, 
had left her cottage and a small 
annual income jointly -between her 
‘ dearest } schoolfellow, Miss Priscilla 
Pryor,’ and her late husband’s niece, 
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Miss Ellis Acton. It concluded with 
a request for Miss Pryor’s immediate 
presence in town to discuss permanent 
arrangements, and added that Miss 
Acton would be glad to welcome her 
to “‘The Dovecote,” where it had 
been his client’s wish that they should 
live together. 

Priscilla shed some quiet and 
grateful tears over her old friend’s 
kindness. “To think she should 
remember me like that,” she 
murmured. “It was so little that 
I could ever do for her.” She 
had quite forgotten that it was 
she alone who stood by Emmeline 
when unkind tongues put the worst 
construction on the girlish indis- 
cretion that had nearly cost her her 
happiness. Later on, when Emmeline 
had married and gone away, their 
lives had drifted apart, and the news 
of Mr. Lawson’s death, and then his 
widow's, had come to Priscilla 
through a mist of dreams. It was 
“so long ago” since she had known 
them—and fifteen years of uneventful 
days in a quiet country village make 
a great barrier between the present 
and the past. 

Not until Priscilla was on her way 
to London—fortunately for her, the 
summer term had ended, and she had 
only to find a temporary home for 
her linnet and her cat before she 
could get away—did she realise what 
this legacy would mean to her. 

“Why, I can leave the village 
now!” she cried aloud, startling a 
sleepy fellow passenger, who thought 
that she had suddenly gone mad. 
Priscilla sank back into her seat with 
distressed apologies, but in another 
moment she nearly exclaimed again. 
To leave those pitying and scornful 
faces—to begin another life, where 
no one would call her “ poor thing,” 
or watch her covertly if William’s 
name were mentioned. ... It was 
more than she had dared to hope 
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for, and her spirits rose as at the 
thought of freedom. 

A tall young girl with friendly eyes 
met her when she arrived at Chiswick, 
and at once took her under her wing. 

“IT am Ellis Acton,” she announced 
briefly, putting Priscilla into the fly 
as if she had been the younger of the 
two. The fragile-looking woman with 
the delicate, oval face and fluttering 
hands appealed to her protective 
instinct, and at the first sight of her 
reassuring smile Priscilla’s love went 
out to her. 

“We're going to be great friends, 
just as Aunt Emmeline hoped,” the 
girl said -brightly, and Priscilla felt 
as though she were going home. 

“The Dovecote” was perfect in 
hor eyes. The small, old-fashioned 
garden was full of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers, and the sunny window of the 
little “ parlour” was just the place 
for her linnet’s cage. No mignonette 
was ever so fragrant as that which 
grew beneath it, and the long, low- 
ceilinged room where Priscilla woke 
in the morning to hear the twittering 
of the birds, or lay awake at night to 
catch a glimpse of the silver river 
shining in the moonlight, seemed to 
her a very heaven of peace. 

Those were halcyon days for Pris- 
cilla. Ellis treated her as she would 
have done a younger sister, and 
Priscilla was content to sit beside her 
for hours at a time, while wonderful 
trails of vine and ivy grew beneath 
her pencil as she designed wall papers 
for a city firm. When Ellis’s work 
was finished, they would ride into 
town on the top of an omnibus, and 
Priscilla’s delight in all she saw made 
her companion think her “just a 
child grown up.” : 


One evening in the gloaming Pris- 
cilla spoke of her long vigil of waiting ; 
of the love that had been a crown of 
thorns instead ef a crown of glory, 
though she put it in a much more 
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homely way. Ellis listened to the 
broken sentences with an odd little 
lump in her throat, but she only 
asked quietly, as she put the last 
stitches into Priscilla’s lavender gown 
(“* Aunt Emmeline ” had hated black, 
and grey was the nearest approach 
to mourning 





that Ellis 
would _per- 
mit) : 
‘“*“When 
can you 
come to me 
for good ?” 
“Not un- 
til after 
Christmas, 
I'm afraid,” 
Priscitla an- 
swered wist- 
fully. “I 
must give 
Miss Har- 
greaves a full 
term’s notice, 
and I pro- 
mised to look 
after the 
Buckland 
children at 
Christmas 
time, as their 
mother will 
be away. But 
nothing will 
matter now 
—[ shall 
have you ee 
and the cot- 
tage to think 
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Ellis had given her a garnet ring that 
had been Emmeline’s, and the wine- 
coloured, heart-shaped stones glowed 
like deep rubies as Priscilla shyly 
took her seat beneath the window. 
Mrs. Benson caught sight of them at 
once, 

**Look at 
Priscilla 
Pryor,” she 
cried. “She 
has a ring on 
her finger—I 
believe she’s 
engaged at 
last!” 

Priscilla 
was speech- 
less. She had 
meant to 
keep the 
secret of her 
legacy until 
she left the 
village, for 
she dreaded 
the endless 
questions 
she knew 
would be 
her portion 
otherwise. 
A torrent of 
talk and 
exclamations 
went on 
around her, 
and while 
she waited 
for a chance 
to speak, 





of, and I 
shan’t mind 
what they say.” 
Priscilla was very lonely when. she 
went back to Sunning, but she sang 
to herself blithely as she put on her 
lavender gown to go to the work 
party, where she had always been 
the target for Mrs. Benson’s. wit. 


MRS. BENSON'S ARGUS EYES DECIPHERED ‘ ELLIS ACTON’ ON A LETTER.” 


there came 
to her the 
great temptation of her life. 
Why should she not let them believe 
she was “engaged at last” ? They 
would pity her no longer then as the 
heroine of an unhappy love story, 
and when she was safe at Chiswick 
no one would know what had 
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happened. It would be so easy— 
just to say nothing, and let people 
imagine what they liked. 

** When is it to be—where are you 
going to live, Priscilla?” Mrs. Benson 
was asking shrilly. 

“‘T shall live in London,” Priscilla 
answered mechanically, and then the 
questions buzzed again. Priscilla 
said as little as possibie ; her natural 
shyness and reserve were held to be 
sufficient reason for her reluctance to 
“tell his name,” -and before night- 
fall the story of how Priscilla Pryor 
had “gotten a man at last” had 
circulated through every house in 
Sunning. Mrs. Benson supplied, 
from her own lively fancy, any par- 
ticulars that were missing, and Pris- 
cilla’s lover was mysteriously referred 
to as “ HE ” until Mrs. Benson’s Argus 
eyes deciphered “ Ellis Acton” on a 
letter Priscilla was carrying to the post. 
She hailed her as “ Mrs, Acton.” 


Priscilla contradicted nothing. It 


was too late now, she thought. But 
her longing for the time when she 
could say good-bye to Sunning grew 
desperate ; she pressed her lips down 
tightly when they reproached her for 
keeping them in the dark, and prayed 
that the time before Christmas might 
go quickly. 

“* P’raps he’s a cripple or a hunch- 
back,” said the sewing mistress 
sourly. ‘’Tisn’t natural for any girl 
to be so secret if there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

“* Maybe he’s twice her age, an’ a 
regular bluebeard,”’ suggested another 
—and this was finally decided to be 
the most natural explanation of her 
persistent silence. ‘‘ She was always 
deep, was Priscilla,” ran the general 
verdict ; and the village postmistress 
felt herself entitled to a halo for her 
loyal refusal to answer questions as 
to letters sent or received. 

As the days went on Priscilla’s 
trials increased, The meek little 
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dressmaker who had, “for love,” 
worked a border of floss silk round 
her confirmation veil, entreated to 
be allowed to make her wedding 
dress, even if she were bent on getting 
her other things in town. “ ’Twill be 
sich a slight ef you have it done in 
London, Miss Priscilla,” she said, 
pathetically, and in despair Priscilla 
brought out the roll of dove-grey silk 
she had been hoarding away for the 
last ten years. 

“Yew ll make a sweetly pretty 
bride, Miss Priscilla,” said the little 
dressmaker, admiringly; and Pris- 
cilla’s heart gave a sudden leap ; for 
William Hassall himself had used 
almost those very words one soft 
spring night. , 

a few days later, and wedding 
presents began to arrive. The little 
lame boy she had often played with 
on Saturday afternoons, when his 
brothers were off to cricket, carved 
her a wonderful bracket with a fat 
Cupid on the front, and the gentle 
old Vicar, who had christened and 
married her mother, wrote her name 
in an ivory-bound prayer-book that 
had been his wife’s, and gave her his 
blessing. To him Priscilla nearly 
blurted out the truth, but the thought 
of his disappointment in her was 
more than she could bear. “ He is 
so truthful himself,” she sighed. 

In spite of her trouble, Priscilla 
smiled when the table centre she had 
worked herself as a wedding present 
for Chrissy Deane came back “ with 
fondest love,’ and a hideous red vase 
that had been marked “A Bargain ” 
in Miss Dickson’s “ Fancy Emporium” 
ever since she could remember, arrived 
from Mrs. Moss. Mrs. Benson sent a 
plated cruet stand with the stopper 
of the vinegar bottle missing, and the 
pupils and teachers at the “‘ Seminary 
for Young Ladies ”’ presented her with 
a calf-bound copy of “‘ In Memoriam ” 
and a case of electro fish knives. — 
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Priscilla nearly wept when these 
arrived. 

‘““T must send them all back after- 
wards,” she moaned, “‘ and say that 
my engagement’s broken off. Oh, 
why did I do it? I never thought I 
could be so miserable.” 


of the first planters to open out the 
jungle. The offer that he received 
for his plantation was a liberal one ; 
he sold out everything and started 
for home. That Priscilla would be 
waiting for him still he never doubted ; 
and the day dreams of a lad are as 


“*T-1I WAS SO WEARY OF BEING PITIED. 


» But there was more to come. By 
some queer irony of Fate it was just 
at this time that William Hassall 
stumbled upon the fortune that had 
been eluding him so long. Rubber 
was booming now in the Federated 
Malay States, and he had been one 


nothing to those of a man who has 
faced death and loneliness in the 
Malay Siraits. 

He had barely set foot in his birth- 
place before he was told of Priscilla’s 
engagement. He took it very quietly. 
Fever—bout after bout of it—had 
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left him gaunt and grim, and the grey 
pallor that stole about his lips was 
hidden under the bronzing of the 
Eastern sun. 

“ Ay,” he said. “ Fifteen years is 
a long time for a woman to wait. I 
might have known... . Any more 
news ?” 

He smoked a pipe with his cousin’s 
husband, tossed her children some 
silver coins, and strode off to the 
churchyard to see his mother’s grave 
before he shook the dust of Sunning 
off his feet. Priscilla was there 
before him, and, as usual, she was 
thinking of him. 

“Ts it you, Will?” she cried 
simply, her hands outstretched in 
welcome, and the light of girlhood 
in her eyes again. . She had forgotten 
everything save that he was there 
beside her, the lover of her youth, 
and the sternness of his face as he 
thrust her away from him came to her 
like a shock. He looked at her in 
silence. 

“T will say naught to hurt you, 
Priscilla,’ he said at last. “‘ God 
knows I must have tried your 
patience. But I have loved you 
through it all . . . loved you dearer 
than life. Good-bye % 

He had turned to go before Pris- 
cilla found her voice. 

** William,” she cried, flying after 
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him down the moss - grown path, 
“there has never been anyone but 
you. If.you’ll only listen, you’ll under- 
stand’. . . Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

Stumbling and faltering, sick with 
shame and fully convinced that when 
he knew the depths she had reached 
he would have nothing more to say to 
her, she leant against a tombstone and 
told him all. And William Hassall, 
in his slow way, tried to imagine 
what the temptation must have been 
before Priscilla—his Priscilla, whom 
he had thought as far removed from 
all deceit as the very angels in 
Heaven—could have descended so 
far as to act what he harshly termed 
** a living lie.” 

““I—I—was so weary of being 
pitied,” she finished tremulously. 
“ and—William—I loved you so!” 

Then the judge gave place to the 
lover, and his deep eyes glowed. 

“You poor little soul!” he cried, 
and took her into his arms. 

* * * * * 

“So it was William Hassall after 
all,’ remarked Mrs. Benson. “I 
thought as much.” 

**T knew it from the first, for all 
her deepness,” said the sewing mis- 
tress. ‘“‘I wonder at his taste, I’m 
sure.” 

But Priscilla cared for neither of 
them. She had found her haven. 
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“IN THE GLOW OF MORNING. 


IN A VALE OF ARCADIA 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


AR away in the West Country, 
f there is a glade where the tall 
bracken that forced its way 
through the dark shades of the 
summer foliage still retains some 
of the warm tones of autumn. 
Like the stitchwort that climbed up 
the roadside hedgerows in the early 
days of roses, and now clings in shreds 
of grey-brown to the denuded twigs, 
so the bracken lays its broad fronds 
in the embrace of the hazel branches, 
and lends a touch of colour to the 
cold, thin sualight of a winter day. 
) So sheltered is the glade that many 
a summer flower lingered on after its 
due season, and not only did the 
place cherish the last relics of a season 
that had passed, but it ever afforded 
the first promise of the future. 
It was there that the red-brown 
willow twigs first expanded their 
pearly buds and flung their golden 


pollen on the airs of spring. Before 
the buds of the hillside beeches had 
reddened, and shed their glistening 
sheaths quivering in the cold sun- 
light, those down in the glade had 
unfolded their satiny leaves, and were 
flooding with a shade of tender green 
the primroses and wood anemones. 
It was then, too, that the first cuckoo 
uttered her familiar name, and the 
soft cooing of the turtle dove pro- 
claimed the fulness of summer before 
spring was half over in the more 
open valleys. 

In later days, when the deep blue 
carpet of wild hyacinths had given 
way to stately foxgloves, and the 
honeysuckle hung its clusters of sweet- 
smelling blossoms from its trailing 
bines, the granite rocks that bordered 
the glen would become purple with 
masses of heather. 

So luxuriant was the vegetation of 
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Photo.] 
summer that the trout stream that 


rippled along its stony course down 
the glade was entirely hidden beneath 


a sea of green leaves. Not even the 
most skilful angler could ply his art 
in that jungle of branch and briar, 
and the big trout basked in the sun- 
mottled shades unseen save by the 
dipper or the kingfisher. 

Often have I stood upon those 
heather-clad rocks, overlooking the 
little valley, before the rising sun had 

. «. « « “Scattered into flight 

The Stars before him from the Field of 

Night,” 

and waited for the coming of a new- 
born summer day. Through the thick 
veil of violet mist that enshrouds the 
tree-tops not a sound breaks the still 
air, save the muffled murmuring of 
the trout stream; not even the note 
of an awakening bird rises from the 
depths below. In that cleft of the 
hills the trees stand rigid ; not a leaf 
flutters; all nature is hushed in a 
deep and peaceful sleep. 

Then when the violet turns to grey, 


“THE LEAFY SHADES OF SUMMER.” 


[F. R. Perrin. 


and the trees so full of life, but yet 
so still, appear in the twilight to be 
listening and waiting, too, for the 
heralding of dawn, one involuntarily 
turns to the East to watch the little 
flecks of grey each receive the sun- 
kiss of returning day. 

Now there is a sound of bird-life in 
the glade, first a few isolated chirps— 
the tuning up of Nature’s orchestra— 
then the full burst of joyous music 
proclaims the glorious summer day. 
A distant lark swings like a tiny speck 
across the blue sky, the blaze of light 
that floods the eastern Heavens flows 
in rippling rivers of gold towards the 
zenith, and the noble blackcock crows 
defiantly from the lichened boulders 
that glisten with the dewdrops of the 
summer night. 

Below, the sun glitters on an ocean 
of flickering leaves, undulating threads 
of gossamer ‘float across the green, 
and the deepest recesses of the glade 
are pierced with the light shafts of 
morning. 

Then when the drowsy hum of 
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winter, wraps the earth in a 
cloak of restfulness. 

To me the glade is evera 
sanctuary of peace, one of 
Nature’s own by-ways, into 
which we are invited to 
turn, and to enter that “ cool 
sequestered .,vale of life,” 
where we may forget for a 
while that other world as 
most of us know it. Whether 
in summer or winter, day- 
light or dark, when the full 
moon traversed its hazy way 
through the swirling vapours 
of night, or when— 

“. . , . the curled moon 

Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf,” 


the spirit of peace ever 
brooded over the tranquil 
valley. Storms might rage 
in less favoured places, and 
the old hills quake when the 
lightning, which smote their 











noonday is only broken by the 
purring coo of the turtle 
dove, gentlest of woodland 
sounds, and the everlasting 
song of the stream is borne 
upwards on the quivering 
waves of heat; when the 
wild mountain bees are softly 
droning in the distant heather, 
and a gorgeous butterfly 
flutters languidly over the cliff, 
and sinks down to the land 
of meadow-sweet and golden 
gorse below, we realise how 
closely do the passing hours of 
a day resemble the changing 
seasons of a year. The rising 
sun gives us a-picture of the 
springtime of life, the noon- 
day heat of the fulness of 
summer glory, the glowing 
sun-and mists of evening tint 
the landscape with the brush 
of autumn, and, lastly, the ce 
night, like a cold but kindly Photo.]} “ THE STREAM IN WINTER.” . R. Perrin. 
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driving clouds, disclosed for a moment 
the nakedness of their wind-swept 
wastes. The girdle of the rocks 
might be loosened, and the deso- 
late croak of a raven announce the 
impending crash of some mighty 
avalanche of ice and stone, which 
convulses the pall of silent darkness 
that hovers over the solitude of the 
mountain tarn, and reverberates in a 
succession of clashing echoes which 
pierce the 
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season, year after year, sat under the 
same trees, listened to the’ songs of 
birds we know so well, waited for the 
first blossoms that have for so many 
years appeared at the same time and 
in the same place; when we wonder 
what it is that draws us hither, and 
ask wherein lies that subtle spirit that 
bids us partake of this feast of nature, 
the glade gives back the eternal an- 
swer—‘‘ Behind the veil, behind the 


veil.” 





impenetrable 
gloom of 
each rugged 
crag, until 
the dying 
sound re- 
turns again 
to the place 
from whence 
it came. ; But 
the keen- 
eared hedge- 
hog of the 
glen, lying 
close to the 
earth in-her 
Warm nest, 
feels not the 
tremulous 
pulse of the 
shaken earth, 
neither does 
the blackbird 
break the 
serenity of 
the night by 
any disquiet- 
ing note of 
alarm. 
Nature to the wildlings of the glade 
is ever as a nursing mother who 
clasps her children in her warm em- 
brace, giving to each one of them the 
best of her life and her love. To us 
she is ever the “old nurse” leading 
us into the leafy shades of summer, 
or along the frost-bound paths of 
winter, and when we have season after 





There was a 
Door to which 
I found no 
Key: 

There was a Veil 
past which I 
could not see. 
Long after 

the hillside 

bracken lay 
crisp and 
brown on the 
sheep - walks 

did that in 

the glade 

glow with the 
earlier tones 
of autumn. 

The last glint 

of harvest 

gold _disap- 
peared from 
the late 
stubble fields 
of the high 
lands, the 
silvered 
ploughshare 
gleamed in 
the October sunshine, and furrowed 
the fields with broad bands of dark 
brown soil; the wheat had been 
sown and was already’ in faintest 
green promising another spring; the 
spider’s web that so lately sparkled 

in the dews of morning hung like a 

torn grey rag on the hedgerows, yet, 

in the sheltered valley, we waited for 
the passing of autumn. 


[A. T. Johnson. 
FROST BOUND PATHS OF WINTER.” 
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It was long after the first frosts 
of November that the squirrel curled 
her long tail about her in her mossy 
nest, and began to sleep longer and 
longer until the day and the night 
became to her as one. And at last 
the bats no longer chased the moths 
round the tree-tops in the dusk of 
evening. They hid themselves in the 
barns, or ruins of long-forsaken cot- 
tages, where they hung like crinkled 
leaves caught in the cobwebs, while 
the nights, that grew longer and 
colder, chilled still more the almost 
suspended animation of their tiny 
nodies. 

One morning, the sun announced 
his coming by lining the ledden clouds 
with salmon pink. The red boles of 
the pine trees glowed in the warm 
light, and a hoary cromlech, which 
was boldly silhouetted against the 
now flaming sky, reared its lichen- 
crusted head above the lonely moor. 
Time, that unweary traveller, had 
raised a monument on his way, and 
it loomed large against the light of 
the new-born day: an eloquent witness 





[A..T. Johnson. 


to the history of the past, a landmark 
on the_scroll of, years. 

Soon, however, the sky resumed its 
leaden grey and the buff oak leaves 
and bracken, that had looked brighter 
in the red glow, faded too. The dark 
hollies looked sombre and black, and 
they rustled gently as a mountain 
breeze freshened down the valley. 
Lazily the Scotch firs jostled one 
another as the gust of air died away 
with a sigh in their thick foliage. 
Again there was a sound of a coming 
wind, and a sturdy oak shivered, 
its few remaining leaves pattering 
through the branches. Some flakes 
of snow followed them, but were 
wafted up again to melt in the genial 
air that still enveloped the wooded 
glade. Then there was a plaintive 
whistle in the grey sky, and a flock 
of golden plovers sped past on rapid 
wings. They had instinctively felt 
the coming of hard weather and were 
flying to the river swamps and tidal 
estuaries. In the turnip-fields a flock 
of wood pigeons were hurriedly de- 
vouring the blue-grey leaves, and the 
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mountain sheep, becoming restless, 
roamed through the woodlands, nib- 
bling the green leaves that remained 
on the brambles or the ivy that clung 
to the rocks. Jackdaws followed the 
rooks, so as to take advantage of the 
latters’ superior cunning in finding 
food, and when the allied forces were 
joined by as many noisy starlings, and 
the crowd assembled on the sheep- 
walks or arable land, the din and 
clamour became intense. 

Faster and thicker fell the flakes of 
snow. They drifted up the glade in 
moving columns, or sank softly, 
between the branches of the trees, 
covering the bright green moss and 
crisp leaves of beech and chestnut 
with sparkling crystals. Then, as the 
breeze gradually ceased, the flakes 
clung together as they fell to the fast- 
whitening earth, and that deep re- 
posefulness which is ever associated 
with a snowfall settled over the land- 
scape. 

Listening in the quietude of the 
woods one becomes conscious of 
flocks of birds passing overhead. From 
most of these migrants no definite 
sound reaches us, but the whizzing of 
the wild ducks’ wings can be dis- 
tinguished, and sometimes the far-off 
note of a wild goose may be heard. 
Now and then the black form of a 
plover is seen for a moment, and per- 
haps a woodcock will approach the 
glade, and pass between the trees 
with a silent, owl-like flight. High 
above them all we know the strong- 
winged curlew are moving, for we can 

“Hear the cry 
Of their voices high, 


Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms we cannot see.” 


Then, when the fields were blotted 
out by the thickening snow, even the 
whistle of the curlew died away. The 
cawing of rook and jackdaw, and the 
bleating of straying sheep, were no 
onger heard, Not_a leaf now stirred. 
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Even the filmy twigs of the beech 
stood rigid, as if frozen in the cold 
grey heights, while all around, sink- 
ing like softest swansdown, flooding 
field and hedgerow, glade and moor- 
land, as silently as the white light of 
the summer sun, fell that shower of 
feathery flakes. 

In delicate filigree the birches 
hung their lace-work of silvered twigs, 
and every graceful spire and sweeping 
bough of the larch wood received 
their rime of glittering crystals. So 
gentle was the snowfall that the 
bracken ferns.sank not beneath their 
ever-increasing load, and the tall 
reeds by the waterside still held their 
tasselled tufts in the motionless air. 

The fascination of the snowfall is, 
after all, in its quietude, in the 
appalling silence that can neither be 
fathomed nor understood, in the 
movement which gives no sound. 
Ages ago, when the glacier crept 
slowly down this very glade, when 
the lion and the bear prowled in the 
primeval forest, when the cave man 
gnawed the flesh of the wild horse and 
strove with the hyena for the posses- 
sion of an earthy den, the snow-fields 
of the hillsides were then—even as 
to-day—wrapped in that mysterious 
and desolate gloom. 

Standing in the glade as the evening 
deepens, the snow still falling, we feel 
the gathering darkness closing in 
upon every side, mingling, as it were, 
with the unbroken hush. No bird 
utters a farewell note to the lingering 
light, and the rabbit lies still beneath 
the shelter of the whin bushes. We 
are alone with the silent night and 
the dreamily falling snow—alone with 
the glade whose pleasant verdure and 
genial tones are covered with a vesture 
of purest white. For a little while 
the curtain of Nature has fallen, and 
that peace which passeth all under- 
standing broods over the sleeping 
glen. 
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Turning away, one treads softly 
lest the snap of a rotten twig should 
break the solemnity of the spell. 
Now from far away the sound of bells 
floats in fitful peals over the desolate 
moor, the lights of a distant village 
blink like languid stars, fallen to 
earth, and we know that in the glow 
of many a fireside the birth of a New 
Year is being welcomed with revelry 
and mirth. But away yonder the 


glade still sleeps ‘in the bosom of 
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“ the everlasting hills.” It knows no 
season but its own, and not until the 
ice-bound stream breaks asunder, and 
hurries with a merry song to the low- 
lands, bearing on its silver tide the 
message that “The flowers appear 
on the earth ; the time of the singing 
of birds is come,” will the wildlings 
of the glades feel the throb of the 
earth and awake to greet the dawning 
of a new life in their own secluded 
home. 


(F. R. Perrin. 





PEACE 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


“Peace I leave”; in gentlest tremble of the quivering 


blade, 


Stirred by the softly breathing whisper of the trees ; 
Stillness round, and only heard the rustle through the 


glade, 


Of needles falling from the firs, and hum of bees. 


Nature’s peace when opal rays of purple, green and gold, 
Tint all the west with hues, the setting sun's fare- 


well; 


Nature's peace in twilight shadows as the day grows 


old, 


That flit across our path, the coming night to tell. 
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“IN FIVE MINUTES CUBNOR WAS THE MOST ALARMED MAN IN THE COUNTRY.” 


FELL CIRCUMSTANCE 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


NFORTUNATELY there is not 

J the right sort of moral to this 

story, for the wicked person 

got rewarded, which is en- 

tirely wrong, and contrary to the 

trend of human events either on the 

stage or in fiction; therefore I am 

compelled to put a sort of sub-moral 

at the beginning of the story, and it 
is this: 

Young and enterprising reporters 
who wish to arrange for the discom- 
fiture of the opposition press should 
take their editors into their confi- 
dence, otherwise disaster is apt to 
result. 

Bowden was the special writer 
of The Sentinel, stationed at 
Newton, something more than a 
hundred miles from a busy manu- 
facturing city. Bowden was 4n 


enterprising young fellow full of zeal 
for his paper, and thoroughly believed 
that the opposition paper was a 
scurrilous rag, with which no self- 
respecting man should have anything 
to do. This was quite right and 
proper, and no fault should be found 
with Bowden on account of it. 
Bowden’s aspiration was that some 
day he might become a regular re- 
porter on the city staff of The Sentinel, 
and he honestly hoped that some 
unexampled crime would take place, 
in the reporting of which he would 
so distinguish himself that the Editor 
would at once invite him to accept a 
salaried position, on the paper, for, 
so far as salary went, Bowden was in 
a somewhat uncertain position, de- 
pending on the amount of matter 
accepted by the paper. A newspaper 














Editor is generally a ruthless man, 
who sometimes cuts a column of 
account into a three-line item. 

» Newton was not a Golconda of 
news. The town consisted of two or 
three huge mills, numerous public- 
houses, the dwellings of the workers, 
and a railway station. Sometimes 
there was trouble, bordering on a 
riot, among the mill hands, but the 
importance of these things perceptibly 
diminished when Bowden’s account 
of them was sent in, much to the 
annoyance of Bowden, who began to 
regard the Editor as his implacable 
enemy. He resolved to try to see 
him some day, and expostulate with 
him. He also thought it wouldn’t be 
a bad plan to become acquainted 
with some other members of the 
staff. 

But Bowden had another grievance, 
which cut even deeper than the un- 
friendly attitude of his Editor. He 
felt certain there was a leak in the 
telephone. The mill had a tele- 
phone, and the Sentinel, as well as 
the opposition paper, had each a 
working arrangement with this par- 
ticular mill telephone. Directly after 
closing, Bowden had the mill tele- 
phone to himself for an hour, when 
the representative of the opposition 
paper had his innings for an hour. 
After that the watchman of the mills 
had to be called up if anyone wished 
to telephone to the city. The arrange- 
ment between the papers was that 
news telephoned after seven o’clock 
should be used by each of them. This 
wasn’t a satisfactory arrangement, 
for interests sometimes clashed, but 
it was the best that could be 
made, and besides, as I have said, 
Newton was not an important station, 
and those in the City did not seem to 
wish for a change in the existing state 
of things. Bowden had on several 
occasions secured what he was certain 
was an exclusive piece of news ; he 
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had telephoned it to his paper, and 
had read it in the opposition sheet 
next morning. So he regarded the 
leak at the City end of the telephone 
as discouraging to his aspiring enter- 
prise.’ On several occasions he had 
written of this matter to the Editor, 
but here again the unimportance of 
Newton obstructed him, and the 
defect remained unremedied; so 
Bowden, who was an ingenious young 
man, resolved to elaborate a plant on 
the opposition sheet in connection 
with his proposed visit to the staff 
of The Sentinel. 

The last train left Newton for the 
City at six thirty-five, and Bowden 
meant to telephone an account of a 
crime, take the six thirty-five train, 
reach the Sentinel office before ten 
o'clock, in time to have the bogus 
account suppressed, leaving his rival 
to bear the brunt of his pilfering. If 
the opposition did not bite, then of 
course no harm would be done, while 
if it printed the bogus account, it 
would lay itself open to the charge 
of publishing false news. In order 
that there should be no hesitation 
about the matter, Bowden wrote out 
the story very carefully. He expected 
that the recounting of it over the 
telephone would not take longer than 
half-an-hour, and five minutes would 
give him ample time to catch the 
six thirty-five, which was usually 
late. 

His account stated that a man 
named Cubnor, who lived alone in a 
farm-house, had been awakened in 
the night by a masked man, who 
took what valuables he could lay 
his hands on, terrorising the unfor- 
tunate Cubnor with a loaded revolver, 
and then escaped on his bicycle. 

Curiously enough, the Editor, who 
never paid much attention to the 
real happenings that Bowden had 
gathered for him, took a tremendous 
interest in this bicycle crime, and it 
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was quite evident he 1egarded the 
account as a sensation. 

Bowden was a young man of 
imagination, and although he was 
telephoning to his own Editor, he 
felt certain someone from the staff 
of his rival was listening and noting 
it down. So he filled the ears of 
both Editors with every detail they 
wanted. But alas! the questioning, 
interruptions, and cross-examination 
had taken longer than he intended, 
and just as he had rung off, Bowden 
heard the sten- 


He was saying :— 

“Yes, it may be so, but I have 
heard nothing of it. I believe there 
is a man of that name some miles 
from the town.” 

This convinced Bowden there was 
a leak in the telephone wire, and that 
The Trumpet was asking its corre- 
spondent about the affair he had sent 
in. 

“You are a little early. 
about five minutes yet,” 
rival. 


I’ve got 
said his 


“No, you 
haven't,” said 





torian puffs ZS 
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Bowden, “it’s 





gives when it is 
about to start. 
He dashed out 
of the mill, rush- 
ed to the plat- 
form, which was 
near, only to see 
the rear end of 
the departing 
train. Bowden 
hurled denuncia- 
tory epithets 
after it for being 
on time this 
once, but the 
station - master 
assured him 
that the train 
was as late as 
usual, which 
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after seven, and 
I want to send 
a message.” 

“You can’t 
do it now,” said 
the Trumpet 
man. 

“All right,” 
said Bowden 
nonchalantly 
“you can keep 
me from send- 
ing it-if you like, 
but you take on 
some  responsi- 
bility by doing 
so. If you'll let 
me talk for five 
minutes with 
your editor, and 
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Bowden, on 
looking at his 
watch, found to be the case. The 
young man realised that he was 
in a box if he could not get to the 
telephone before seven o’clock, for he 
could neither get ‘to the City himself, 
nor could he send a message there 
except through the mill telephone. 
He hurried back as quickly as possible, 
but there was some delay in gaining 
entrance, as the watchman was not 
at the mill, and when he did get in 
he heard his rival at the telephone. 


“ FIVE MINUTES WOULD GIVE HIM AMPLE TIME.” 


if he promises to 
do me a slight 
service, I’ll keep, him from making 
a fool of his paper.” 

“ All right,” said the other, “Tl 
speak to him.” 

So he mentioned the other’s pro- 
posal, explaining who the young 
man was. 

“What do you want me to do?” 
asked the man in the City. 

“IT want you to send a message to 
the Editor ot The Sentinel.” 

** Very well. Go ahead!” 
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“Do you promise you will deliver 
it?” 

“Of course, but I don’t want to 
be held at the telephone all evening.” 

* Will you tell him, then, that the 
robbery of Cubnor turns out to be 
unfounded ? ” 

** Oh—a fake, was it ? 
2" 

“T sent it, half-an-hour ago.” 

** And you discovered since that it 
was bogus ?” 

“Yes,” replied Bowden. 

“Where did you get the informa- 
tion in the first place ? ” 

“From a man I met about two 
hours since.” 

““Do you mean to say that you 
sent an important account like that 
without verifying it? Are you in 
the habit of sending anything you 
happen to hear on the street without 
further corroboration.” 

‘““How do you know it was im- 
portant ?”’ asked Bowden, his dip- 
lomacy deserting him for the moment. 

“Oh, I don’t care whether it is 
important or not,” said the Editor, 
“but when you break in at the tele- 
phone, asking us to do you a favour, 
it does seem that the item must be 
somewhat important. It looks as if 
‘ you had been trying a little game 
and that it had failed:” 

“What little game should I be 
trying ?” 

“How should I know? Perhaps 
you have been spreading this bogus 
news about so that our reporter 
would get caught. It’s no part of our 
business to get your editor out of a 
difficulty, so you had better get your 
message to him in some other way ; 
I don’t care to take the responsibility 
of it.” 

“Oh,” said Bowden, “but you 
promised.” 

“You have my word that I would 
send the message, and I will—I’ll send 
it to-morrow Morning.” 


Who sent 


he could. 


“Do you consider that quite 
honest ?”’ asked Bowden. 

“Quite as honest as scattering 
false news about, which I believe you 
knew to be false at the time. I pro- 
mised to send your Message, and I 
shall do so, taking my own time about 
it. Now if you will allow our man to 
come to the telephone I shall feel 
obliged.”’ 

And with that Bowden had to 
leave the mill, knowing his own paper 
had a column account of something 
that never happened, while the oppo- 
sition paper would be able to com- 
pletely turn the tables on its rival. 
He was in the position of the man 
who has digged a pit and finds him- 
self at the bottom of it. Bowden 
went home and took out his bicycle. 
He had a wild idea to try and cycle 
the hundred miles to the City, but a 
moment’s reflection showed him he 
could not do it in time, so instead he 
cycled to the next village as fast as 
He found the telegraph 
office there closed, and no means of 
sending a message to the City. He 
saw also that, do what he would, he 
could not get the message to his 
paper in time to prevent them print- 
ing the account of the bogus crime. 
He had taken a real man and had 
described the situation of a real house, 
and now he realised that this accuracy 
of detail would make a defenceless 
butt for their rival. He had delivered 
his paper, bound, to the opposition 
sheet. He conceived the wild plan 
of going to Cubnor and laying the 
case before him, getting him to pro- 
claim that he had been robbed. With 
this thought in his mind, Bowden 
cycled back to Newton, and out to 
the lonely house, which he reached 
when it was getting well on towards 
midnight. The more he thought of 
his scheme, the more he saw it would 
not work, even if Cubnor, roused in 
the middle of the night, consented, 
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‘*HE FOUND NO MEANS OF SENDING A MESSAGE.” 


‘ie would weaken on cross-examina- 
tion, and so the case at the last would 
be worse even than‘at the first. His 
situation was desperate and required 
a desperate remedy. Bowden did 
not hesitate. He felt now that his 
whole future depended on his prompt 
action. Jumping from his cycle, he 
pulled off his coat, tore some of the 
lining from it, cut holes for his eyes, 
and soon had made a tolerable black 
mask, similar to the one he had 
described in his account. Turning his 
coat inside out, he put it on. He had 
long since acquired the unlawful habit 
of carrying a revolver, and now it 
stood him in good stead. In every 
detail he followed the account which 
he had sent to his paper. Raising the 
kitchen window he stepped in. He 
found none of the inside doors locked, 
and in five minutes Cubnor was the 
most alarmed man in that portion of 
the country. Young Bowden had no 
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difficulty in getting the little money 
he possessed, and a few other little 
things he had specified in his article. 
Warning the terrified Cubnor that he 
belonged to a most desperate band of 
burglars, and telling him that if he 
moved from his house before daylight 
the vengeance of the gang would be 
upon him, young Bowden took the 
bundle he had made, mounted his 
cycle, and rode to the distant city. 
He was an athletic young fellow, and 
rode the whole distance in something 
over eight hours. 

Buying the two morning papers 
and reading them as he sat at break- 
fast, he saw that a full and circum- 
stantial account was in The Sentinel, 
while The Trumpet did not have a 
word about it. 

It would be pleasing to add that 
Bowden was arrested and convicted 
of his heinous crime, but this was not 
the case. The articles stolen were 
mysteriously returned by express to 
Cubnor, and it was supposed that 
some money payments were made 
the man in compensation for his fright, 
for, after talking volubly of his experi- 
ence for several days, he suddenly 
closed his mouth about the affair and 
refused to answer any further ques- 
tions. The police got great credit in 
the affair, for it became known that 
they made it so hot for the criminals 
that the gang returned the stolen 
articles. 

Young Bowden, to his surprise, 
found the Editor a first-rate fellow, 
who listened with amazement to his 
subordinate’s account of the whole 
action, then he took him in and intro- 
duced him to the chief in command, 
who at once said that such an enter- 
prising young man should have a 
place on the staff. __ 

All this goes to show what a wicked 
worldTwe live in,‘ and that it is not 
always the good and virtuous that 
are rewarded. 
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' Illustrated by 


father’s study, angrily frown- 

ing at the maid who stood 

by the door. ‘“ You told 
him, Ann, I had given orders that I 
was never in when he called ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, miss,” replied the maid. 

“And after that he insisted on 
seeing me?” Her tone was sin- 
gularly scornful. 

“Well, not quite that—not in so 
many words,” the maid explained. 
“He just wrote the note,” she 
pointed to the missive, as yet un- 
opened, which Miss Lowell held in 
her hand, “and asked me to give it 
to you at once; then he sat down 
quite comfortable like and said he 
would wait for an answer.” 

Helen Lowell’s blue eyes darkened 
with anger, and a wave of colour 
swept over her cheeks. For an 
instant it seemed she was about to 
demand that the intruder be forcibly 
ejected; but, changing her mind 
apparently, she tore open the paper. 
The scrawled lines read, 

*“DEAREST HELEN,—I will not 
accept a dismissal given me in such a 
fashion. You must see me or ap- 
point a time when you will. 

** JOHN.” 

The masculine imperiousness of 
the words increased her wrath. 
“Must see him!” Impulsively she 
seized a pen. No writing paper lay 
before her; but she noticed a blank 
sheet among her father’s papers, 
and, drawing it before her, she wrote : 

‘“*JoHN BLACKWELL,—You have 
taken advantage of the office you 
hold to attack the Electric Company 


SS" sat before the desk in her 
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of which my father is president, and 
to accuse him of buying votes. After 
such conduct your impudence in 
daring to come to his door is amazing, 
and your impertinence in believing 
that your engagement to me, his 
daughter, could be continued, is 
beyond belief. I will never willingly 
see you again. 
“HELEN LOWELL.” 

With a vicious jab of the blotte 
she dried the ink. Then seizing the 
paper she handed it to the maid. 

*“Give it to him at once, Ann,” 
she said in a ringing voice, “ and 
when he has read it show him to the 
door!” 

The maid took the paper, not 
attempting meanwhile to disguise 
her fervent admiration for the beauty 
and spirit of her mistress, and with- 
drew. She went slowly down the 
stairs to the drawing-room where 
John Blackwell was waiting, and 
without a word handed him the note. 
He read it in silence, though his face 
went very white, then he folded the 
epistle with infinite care and thrust 
it into his pocket; taking his hat 
and stick, he walked steadily to the 
front door and disappeared through 
it, shutting it behind him. 

Alone in her father’s study, the 
girl stood tense and eager, listening. 
The angry flush faded from her 
cheeks, leaving them pale and cold. 
The fierce light died from her eyes 
until once more they were soft and 
gentle. In anguish she clasped her 
hands across her heaving breast. 
Suddenly the clang of the front door 
drifted up to her from below. For 
an instant she swayed as a tree sways 
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in a storm, then all at once sank to 
her knees before a chair and threw 
herself upon it, her head buried in 
her arms. 


“Oh, Jack, Jack!” she sobbed. 


Punctually at five-thirty, following 
his invariable custom, Benjamin 
Lowell mounted the steps of his home, 
and, opening the door with his latch- 
key, entered the hall. Divesting him- 
self of his hat and coat, which he 
hung methodically upon the rack, he 
made his way directly to the study. 
Five minutes later he rang his bell 
impatiently. 

““Has anyone been in my study 
to-day ?”’ he asked when the maid 
had answered his summons. The 
latter noticed that his voice wa- 
strained and breathless, and that his 
hands trembled. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Helen,” she re- 


plied, and was amazed to observe 


the look of relief which swept over 
her master’s face. 

‘“* Ask her to step here at once!” 
he said. 

In a short time she entered. Her 
father was bending over his desk and 
did not see her. 

*“You sent for me, father!” she 
said. Her voice was sad, and her 
white face showed only too plainly 
the traces of heavy weeping. 

** Yes,” he answered. ‘“ You were 
in my study to-day, I believe, and 
as one of my papers is missing—” 
He raised his eyes and ceased speak- 
ing suddenly as for the first time he 
glanced at her. For a moment he 
stared at the evidence of her grief. 
Then he went quickly toher. “ Helen, 
he cried, “what is it ? . What is the 
matter ?” 

She made a brave attempt to smile 
cheerfully. “Nothing,” she an- 
1 swered him. “Only John Blackwell 
called to-day, and I broke with him— 
ended our engagement.” 
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Lowell smiled with grim satis- 
faction. “I’m glad you are rid of 
him—the demagogue ! ”’ he said crisp- 
ly, and then added with a sudden 
gruff tenderness. “But I’m sorry 
that you had a scene with him.” 

“But I hadn’t,” she explained. 
**T refused even to see him, and dis- 
missed him with a note. Perhaps,” 
she continued, “that is how one of 
your papers is missing. I wanted a 
blank sheet of paper on which to 
write him, and took one—about that 
size,” she-illustrated with her hands, 
‘“‘ from among those papers,”’ nodding 
toward the pile of documents upon 
hisdesk. ‘ It may have been written 
upon on its other side; I was so—so 
agitated that I did not look to see. 
Father!” His face had grown white 
and he had staggered back from her, 
and was leaning weakly against his 
desk. ‘“ What is it?” 

“The paper—your note—what be- 
came of it ? ” he whispered. 

** Ann told me that he read it, then 
folded and placed it in his pocket.” 

“Great heaven!” 

Lowell sank into a chair before his 
desk, his head bent on his breast. A 
sentence of the young man’s famous 
speech in which he and his Electric 
Company had been arraigned flashed 
vividly across his mind: “We will 
insist that the bribe giver shall share 
the fate of the bribe taker, and like 
him expiate his crime.” 

It seemed as though some great 
voice was shouting the words over 
and over in his ears. With a quick 
convulsive gesture he threw his arms 
wide apart. For an instant it had 
seemed that his wrists had been 
chained together with two bands of 
steel. He could almost have de- 
clared that he had heard the click of 
the lock as the handcuffs had been 
fastened upon him. Presently he be- 
came conscious that his daughter 
knelt beside him and that her arms 





“* HELEN, HE CRIED, ‘WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


were about his neck. With a great 
effort he pulled himself together and 
looked down upon her with a brave 
attempt to smile. 

“ Father,” she implored him, “what 
is wrong? Tell me!” 

“That paper,” he breathed—in his 
agitation he did not realise what he 
was saying—“ was a list of those who 
will vote for our charter, and the price 
each is to be paid for his vote.” 

She shrank back from him, tremb- 
ling, and hid her face in her hands. 
After a long time she raised her head 
and gazed steadily into his eyes. 
“Then what John charged,” her 
voice was~ unnaturally calm and 
steady, “‘ was true?” 

He bowed his head. 
answered. 

For a moment the two gazed at 
each other; then with a muffled sob 
the man turned his head that he 
might look no more into the horror- 


“Yes,” he 


stricken eyes of the girl who knelt 
before him. 


John Blackwell sat alone in his 
private office, whither he had gone 
directly after leaving Miss Lowell’s 
home. He had locked himself in to 
face his disappointment alone. 

What a fool he had been—what a 
fool! That speech of his, alleging 
fraud in the dealing of the Electric 
Company—the speech that all his 
friends had advised him against— 
was costing him dear. Already he 
knew it had ruined his political 
future—the future he had based such 
high hopes upon—for he had made 
a host of enemies and had bitterly 
disappointed his friends. When he 
had been called upon to prove his 
charges he had failed utterly. Nct 
one iota of evidence substantiating 
them had he been able ta procure. 
Though he had been certain the 
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crimes he had charged had been com- 
mitted, he had.failed utterly to con- 
vince the public of it. 

Before he had made the speech, 
had: seemed certain that a brilliant 
public career lay before him. The 
speech had cost him much ; and now 
to make his cup of bitterness full to 
the brim it had cost him the love 
of the one woman in the world. Of 
course he had known that she would 
feel hurt at his attack upon her 
father, that was only natural; but 
his straightforw ard nature had never 
permitted him to believe “that she 
would have him do otherwise than 
follow the path of his duty, no 
matter how hard it was. And the 
attack had been a duty. There were 
dozens of men who knew that he had 
spoken no more than absolute truth. 
Oh! if he only had the proof—if he 
only had the proof that he might 
confound them all—the friends who 
were avoiding him, the politicians 
who were deserting him—Helen ! 

With a quick gesture of impatience 
that was peculiarly characteristic, he 
turned from the fire before which he 
had been sitting and crossed to the 
window, staring out into the early 
twilight of the short winter day. 
The sound of a door opening behind 
him broke upon his reverie. He 
turned quickly. Curtis, one of his 
assistants, stood on the _ threshold, 
and announced : 

“* Miss Lowell i is outside and insists 
upon seeing you.’ 

A moment later she had entered 
the room and closed the door behind 
her. The sight of her banished all 
the resentment which Blackwell had 
felt at her curt dismissal. Her face 
was white and sad, her great dark 
eyes were filled with tears, and in 
them there was a look of haunting 
pathos that went straight to his 
heart. But he did not speak; he 
simply stood watching her. 


For awhile she remained by the 
door silent, then all at once, with an 
odd little gesture of submission, she 
crossed over toward him with hands 
outstretched. 

“ John,” she whispered, “‘ can you 
ever forgive me ? ” 

“Helen!” he cried, and caught 
her in his arms. 

“I was mad!” she sobbed. “I 
did not know what I was doing ! - I’m 
so sorry and ashamed !” 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘“ Hush, 
dear!” he said. ‘‘We shall not 
speak of it again.” 

She looked up at him radiant. 
“Then you do forgive me?” she 
murmured. And when he had smiled 
his forgiveness, she added with a 
queer little excited catch in her voice, 
“And you will give me back that 
dreadful letter ?”’ 

He laughed buoyantly. “Never!” 
he cried. “I mean to keep it—to 
hold it over your head.” 

In his joy he did not see the ex- 
pression of terror that swept across 
her face, nor did he observe the 
excited tremor.in her voice as she 
asked : 

** What—what have you done with 
ey 

“It’s in my pocket,” he said. “I 
haven’t looked at it since I read it for 
the first time at your home.” 

Relief flashed into her eyes. Gently 
she laid her hand on his shoulder. 
*“ Give it to me, John,” she implored 
him. “ Please do!” 

Laughingly he drew it from his 
pocket, and held it up before her. 
“Tl not give it to you,” he cried 
gaily; “but I shall sell it. What 
do you offer?” 

Vainly she stretched her hand out 
toward the paper; vainly she tried 
to speak, to utter some laughing 
retort. But her muscles were para- 
lised and the words failed her; for 
what she feared most, had happened— 
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his eyes had fallen upon the writing 
on the back of the note. As he 
caught sight of it, he snatched the 
paper back from her outstretched 
hand and laughingly spread it out, 
that he might read it. He entirely 
mistook her anxiety to recover it. 
He imagined that she herself had 
written the words he had just dis- 
covered upon the paper, and that it 


“* YOU CAME BECAUSE OF THIS?’ 


was because of this that she wished 
him to return it. A glance showed 
him that it ‘was not in Helen’s hand- 
writing, but in that of her father’s, 
with which he was familiar. A 
second glance showed him what it 
was. There, before his very eyes, was 
a list of those who were suspected of 
having been bribed, and against each 
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name was recorded the price that had 
been paid ! The whole was indorsed : 
** Expenses in securing new charter for 
Electric Company.” The proof he 
had been‘sighing for was in his hands, 
and Helen had placed it there ! 

For a long time he stood staring at 
the paper which trembled before his 
eyes, while the white faced girl at 
his side watched him, mute and help- 


HE WHISPERED.” 


less. His duty to the people who 
had entrusted him with office de- 
manded that with all his power he 
must battle against wrong-doing. 
The knowledge of this, together with 
the ambition that always possessed 
him, urged him on to use the evidence 
that had come into his possession so 
strangely. He knew well enough 
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what the result would be if he did use 
it—a coniplete vindication,a stepping- 
stone to the honours he so dearly 
craved, the consciousness of having 
done his fullduty. And against these 
things stood Helen. Could he use 
this evidence which she had inno- 
cently placed in his hands to make 
war upon her father? A _ sudden 
thought cut him to the heart. It was 
to gain possession of the paper that 
she had come there to see him! 


Her plea for forgiveness had all. been 
a ruse to induce him to give back her 
note! Slowly he raised his face, as 
white and set now as her own, and 
looked her in the eyes. 

came here this afternoon 
he -whispered, 


* You 
because of this ? 
holding up the paper. 

She made an effort to speak; but 
no sound came from between her 
white lips. Then silently she nodded 
her assent. As he saw and. under- 
stood, he reeled back as though she 
had struck him. Presently, without a 
word, he stepped forward and placed 
the paper in her hand. 

A few hours later John Blackwell 
sat alone in his rooms, vainly at- 
tempting to find words in which to 
write his resignation from office. He 
had had no other thought since he had 
surrendered to Helen the proof of her 
father’s crime. That act he believed 
had been directly contrary to his 
sworn duty. He had betrayed the 
people’s trust, and the only way in 
which he could atone for the act was 
by retiring from his office, 

Presently his servant entered. 

“Mr. Lowell wishes to see you 
at once,” explained the man. 

Before the words were fairly out 
of his mouth, Lowell brushed him 
aside and entered the room. 

““Mr. Blackwell,” he exclaimed, 
“you must not refuse to see me! It 
is of vital importance.” 

Blackwell turned inquiringly to- 
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ward Lowell; whe stood nervously 
before him. 

“About the Electric charter,” he 
explained. ‘I have brought with me 
a letter from the directors of the 
company withdrawing their applica- 
tion for it. I have also brought my 
resignation as an officer of the 
corporation. I wish to surrender 
them to you, that you may see they 
are properly delivered.” 

A great weight fell off Blackwell’s 
heart. After all, then, he would not 
have to retire from his office in dis- 
grace. He had won his fight. 

“You will be satisfied with these 
acts,” asked Lowell, tremulously, “‘and 
will not insist upon prosecution ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Blackwell. 

“Then,” obviously Lowell was 
painfully embarrassed—‘“ then may 
I ask that you destroy the photo- 
graph that you had made of the—er— 
paper which my daughter gave you.” 

“Photograph ?” repeated Black- 
well, puzzled. “‘ Who told you that 
I had had the document photo- 
graphed ? ” 

“My daughter,” responded Lowell. 
““ She told me that you insisted upon 
my making these—er—concessions 
before you would destroy it.” 

A great light broke over the young 
man. He leaped to his feet. “ Your 
daughter!” he demanded. ‘Where 
isshe?” 

“In the carriage below:- She told 
me if you asked that question I was 
to tell you.” 

With. a radiant face, Blackwell 
swung about upom his heel and 
started for the door. Just as he 
crossed the threshold, Lowell over- 
took him and laid his hand upon his 
arm. 

“The photograph, Mr. Blackwell,” 
he demanded. 

Blackwell looked down at him and 
laughed lightly. 

“There never was one,” he said. 
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HE Monarch in the Arabian 
story had an ointment which, 
put upon the right eye, enabled 
him to see through the walls 
of houses. If the Arabian despot 
had passed along a narrow. street 
leading into a main thoroughfare of 
London, one night just before the 
clock struck twelve, he would have 
beheld, in a dingy back room of a 
large building, a very strange sight. 
He would haye seen King Charles 
the First seated in friendly converse 
with none other than Oliver Crom- 
well. 4 
The room in which these two noted 
people sat had no~carpet and but 
few chairs. A shelf extended along 
one side of the apartment, and it was 
covered with mugs containing paint 
and grease. Brushes were littered 
about, and a wig lay in a corner, A 
mirror stood at either end of the shelf, 
and beside these flared two gas-jets, 
protected by wire baskets. Hanging 
from nails driven’ in the walls were 
coats, waistcoats, and trousers of 
more modern cut than the costumes 
worn by the two men. 
King Charles, with his pointed 
beard and his ruffles of lace, leaned 
picturesquely back in his chair, which 
rested against the wall. He was 
smoking a very black briar-root pipe, 
and perhaps His Majesty enjoyed the 
weed all the more that there was just 
above his head, tacked to the wall, a 
large placard, containing the words, 
“No smoking allowed in this room, 
1 in any other part of the theatre.” 
Cromwell, in more sober garments, 
1ad an even jauntier attitude than 


the King, for he sat astride the chair 
with his chin resting on the back of 
it, smoking a cigarette in a meer- 
schaum holder. 

“I’m too old, my boy,” said the 
King, “and too fond of my comfort ; 
besides, I have no longer any ambi- 
tion. When an actor once realises 
that he will never be a Charles Kean 
or a-Macready, then come peace and 
the enjoyment of life. Now, with 
you it is different : you are, if I may 
say so in deep affection, young and 
foolish. Your project is a most hare- 
brained scheme. You are throwing 
away all you have already won.” 

“Good gracious ! ” cried Cromwell, 
impatiently, “what have I won ?”’ 

“You have certainly won some- 
thing,” resumed the elder calmly, 
““when a person of your excitable 
nature can play so well the sombre, 
taciturn character of Cromwell. You 
have mounted several rungs, and the 
whole ladder lifts itself up before you. 
You have mastered two or three 
languages, while I know but one, 
and that imperfectly. You have 
studied the foreign drama, while I 
have not even read all the plays of 
Shakespeare. I can do a hundred 
parts conventionally well. You will, 
some day, do a great part as no other 
man on earth can act it, and then 
fame will come to you. Now you 
propose recklessly to throw all this 
away and go into the wilds of Africa.” 

“ The particular ladder you offer 
me,” said Cromwell, “I have no 
desire to climb; I am sick of the 
smell of the footlights ang the whole 
atmosphere of the theatre. I am 
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tired of the unreality of the life we 
lead. Why not be a hero instead of 
mimicking one ?” 

‘“‘ But, my dear boy,” said the King, 
filling his pipe again, “look at the 
practical side of things. It costs a 
fortune to fit out an African expedi- 
tion. Where are 
you to get the 
money ?” 

This question 
sounded more 
natural from the 
lips of the King 
than did the 
answer from the 
lips of Cromwell. 

“There has 
been too much 
force and too 
much expenditure 
about African 
travel. I do not 
intend to cross 
the continent with 
arms and_ the 
munitions of war. wit 
As you remarked ) My 
a while ago, I Voll 
know 
European 
ages, and if you 
will forgive what 
sounds like boast- 
ing, I may say 
that I have a gift 
for picking up 
tongues. I] have 
money enough to 
fit myself out 
with some neces- 


several 
langu- 
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and besides, the idea is not origi- 
nal. Didn’t Livingstone try that 
tack ?” 

“Yes, but people have forgotten 
Livingstone and his methods. It is 
now the explosive bullet and the 
elephant gun. I intend to learn the 
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sary scientific 
instruments, and 
to pay my passage to the coast. 
Once there, I shall win my way 
across the continent through love 
and not through fear.” 

“You will lose your head,” said 
King Charles; “they don’t under- 
stand that sort of thing out there, 


“YOU WILL LOSE YOUR HEAD" SAID KING CHARLES. " 


language of the different native tribes 
I meet, and if a chief opposes me and 
will not allow me to pass through his 
territory, and if I find I cannot win 
him over to my side by persuasive 
talk, then I shall go round.” 

** And what is to be the outcome of 
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it all?” cried Charles. “ What is 
your object ?” 

“Fame, my boy, fame!” cried 
Cromwell enthusiastically, flinging 
the chair from under him and pacing 
the narrow room. “If I can get from 
coast to coast without taking the 
life of a single native, won’t that be 
something greater than all the play- 
acting from now till Doomsday ? ” 

“I suppose it will,” said the King 
gloomily ; “‘ but you must remember 
you are the only friend I have, and 
[ have reached an age when a man 
does not pick up friends readily.” 

Cromwell stopped in his walk and 
grasped the King by the hand. “ Are 
you not the only friend I have?” he 
said. ““Why can you not abandon 
this ghastly sham and come with me, 
as I asked you to at first ? How can 
you hesitate when you think of the 
glorious freedom of the African forest, 
and compare it with this cribbed 
and cabined and confined business we 
are now at?” 

The King shook his head slowly, 
and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
He seemed to have some trouble in 
keeping it alight, probably because 
of the prohibition on the wall. 

“As I ‘said before,” replied the 
King, ‘““I am too old. There are no 
pubs in the African forest where a 
man can get a glass of beer when he 
wants it. No, Ormond, African travel 
is not for me. If you are resolved to 
go, go and God bless you; I will 
stay at home and carefully nurse 
your fame. I shall from time to time 
drop appetising little paragraphs into 
the papers about your wanderings, and 
when you are ready to come back to 
England, all England will te ready to 
listen to you. You know how interest 
is worked up in the theatrical business 
by judicious puffing in the papers, 
and I imagine African exploration 
requires much the same treatment. 
If it were not for the Press, my 
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boy, you could explore Africa till 
you were blind and nobody would 
hear a word about it, so I will be 
your advance agent, and make ready 
for your home-coming.” 

At this point in the conversation 
between these two historic characters 
the janitor of the theatre put his 
head into the room and reminded 
the celebrities that it was very late, 
whereupon both king and commoner 
rose, with some reluctance, and 
washed themselves; the King be- 
coming, when he put on the-ordinary 
dress of an Englishman, Mr. James 
Spence, while Cromwell, after a 
similar transformation, became Mr. 
Sidney Ormond; and thus, with 
nothing of Royalty or Dictatorship 
about them, the two strolled up the 
narrow street into the main thorough- 
fare and entered their favourite mid- 
night restaurant, where, over a be- 
lated meal, they continued the dis- 
cussion of the African project, which 
Spence persisted in looking upon as 
one of the maddest expeditions that 
had ever come to his knowledge ; 
but the talk was futile, as most talk 
is, and within a month from that time 
Ormond was on the ocean, his face 
set towards Africa. 

Another man took Ormond’s place 
at the theatre, and Spence continued 
to play his part, as the papers said, 
in his usual acceptable manner. He 
heard from his friend, in due course, 
when he landed. Then at intervals 
came one or two letters showing how 
he had surmounted the numerous 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend. After a long interval came a 
letter from the interior of Africa, 
sent to the coast by messenger. 
Although at the beginning of this 
letter Ormond said he had but. faint 
hope of reaching his destination, he, 
nevertheless, gave a very complete 
account of his wanderings and deal- 
ings with the natives, and up to that 
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point his journey seemed to be most 
satisfactory. He enclosed several 
photographs, mostly very bad ones, 
which he had managed to develop 
and print in the wilderness. One, 
however, of himself was easily recog- 
nisable, and Spence had it copied and 
enlarged, hanging the framed enlarge- 
ment in whatever dressing-room fate 
assigned to him; for Spence never 
had a long engagement at any one 
theatre. He was a useful man who 
could take any part, but had no 
speciality, and London was full of 
such. 

For a long time he heard nothing 
from his friend, and the newspaper 
men to whom Spence indefatigably 
furnished interesting items about the 
lone explorer began to look upon 
Ormond as an African Mrs. Harris, 
and the paragraphs, to Spence’s deep 
regret, failed to appear. The jour- 
nalists, who were a flippant lot, used 
to accost Spence with, “ Well, Jimmy, 
how’s your African friend ?” and the 
more he tried to convince them, the 
less they believed in the peace-loving 
traveller. 

At last there came a final letter 
from Africa, a letter that filled the 
tender, middle-aged heart of Spence 
with the deepest grief he had ever 
known. It was written in a shaky 
hand, and.the writer began by saying 
that he knew neither the date nor 
his locality. He had been ill and de- 
lirious with fever, and was now, at 
last, in his right mind, but felt the 
grip of death upon him. The natives 
had told him that no one ever re- 
covered from the malady he had 
caught in the swamp, and his own 
feelings led him to believe that his 
case was hopeless. The natives had 
been very kind to him throughout, 
and his followers had promised to 
bring his boxes to the coast. The 
boxes contained the collections he 
had made, and also his complete 
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journal, which he had written up to 
the day he became ill. 

Ormond begged his friend to hand 
over his belongings to the Geo- 
graphical Society, and to arrange for 
the publication of his journal, if 
possible. It might secure for him the 
fame he had died to achieve, or it 
might not; but, he added, he left 
the whole conduct of the affair un- 
reservedly to his friend, in whom he 
had that love and confidence which a 
man gives to another man but -once 
in his life—when he is young. The 
tears were in Jimmy’s eyes long before 
he had finished the letter. 

He turned to another letter he had 
received by the same mail, and which 
also bore the South African stamp 
upon it. Hoping to find some news 
of his friend, he broke the seal, but 
it was merely an intimation from the 
steamship company that half-a-dozen 
boxes remained at the southern ter- 
minus of the line addressed to him ; 
but, they said, until they were assured 
the carriage upon them to South- 
ampton would be paid they would 
not be forwarded. 

A week later, the London papers 
announced in large type, “‘ Mysterious 
disappearance of an actor.”’ The well- 
known actor, Mr. James Spence, had 
left the theatre in which he had been 
playing the part of Joseph to a great 
actor’s Richelieu, and had not been 
heard of since. The janitor remem- 
bered him leaving that night, for he 
had not returned his _ salutation, 
which was most unusual. His friends 
had noticed that for a few days previ- 
ous to his disappearance he had been 
apparently in deep dejection, and 
fears were entertained. One journalist 
said jestingly that probably Jimmy 
had gone to. see what had become of 
his African friend; but the joke, 
such as it was, was not favourably 
received, for when a man is called 
Jimmy until late in life, it shows that 
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people have an affection for him, and 
‘very one who knew Spence was sorry 
he had disappeared, and hoped that 
no evil had overtaken him. 
It was a year after the disappear- 
ance that a wan, living skeleton stag- 
cered out of the wilderness in Africa, 
ind blindly groped his way to the 
coast as a man might who had lived 
long in darkness and found the light 
too strong for his eyes. He managed 
to reach a 
port, and there 
took steamer 
homeward 
bound for 
Southampton. 
The sea-beezes 
revived him 
omewhat, but 
it was evident 
to all the pas- 
sengers that he 
had passed 
through a des- 
perate illness. 
lt was just a 
toss-up whether 
he could live 
until he saw 
E1zla1d ,again. 
It was impos- 
sible to guess 
at his age, so 
heavy a hand 
had disease laid 
upon him, and 
he did not seem 
to care to make 
acquaintances, 
but kept much to himself, sitting 
wrapped up in his chair, gazing with 
a tired-out look at the green ocean. 
A young girl frequently sat in a 
chair near him, ostensibly reading, 
but more often glancing sympathetic- 
lly at the wan figure beside her. 
Many times she seemed about to 
ak to him, but apparently hesi- 
tated to do so, for the man took no 
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“*OH, CRIED THE GIRL, ‘I HAVE NO PATIENCE WITH YoU,’” 


notice of his fellow passengers. At 
length, however, she mustered up 
courage to address him, and said: 
“* There is a good story in this maga- 
zine; perhaps you would like to 
read it?” 

He turned his eyes from the sea, 
and rested them vacantly upon her 
face for a moment. His dark mous- 


tache added to the pallor of his face, 
but did not conceal 


the faint smile 
that came to 
his lips ; he had 
heard her, but 
had not under- 
stood. 

** What 
py you say?” 
/asked gently. 

* T said there 
was a good 
story here, en- 
titled ‘Author! 
Author !’ and I 
thought you 
might like to 
read it,” and 
the girl blushed 
very prettily as 
she said this, 
for the man 
looked younger 
than he had 
done. before he 
smiled. 

“Il am a- 
fraid,” said the 
man slowly, 
“that ‘I have 
forgotten how 

to read. It isa long time since I have 
seen a*book or a magazine. Won't 
you tell me the story ? I would much 
rather hear it from you than make 


did 
he 
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‘an attempt to read it myself in the 


magazine.” 

“Oh,” she cried breathlessly, “ ’'m 
not sure that I could tell it ; at any 
rate, not as well as the author does; 
but I will read it to you, if you like.”’ 
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The story was about a man who 
had written a play, and who thought, 
as every playwright thinks, that it 
was a great addition to the drama, 
and would bring him fame and for- 
tune. He took this play to a London 
manager, but heard nothing of it fora 
long time, and at last it was returned 
to him. Then, on going to a first night 
at the theatre to see a new tragedy, 
which this manager called his own, 
he was amazed to see his rejected 
play, with certain changes, produced 
upon the stage, and when the cry 
** Author! Author!” arose, he stood 
up»in his place ; but illness and priva- 
tion had done their work, and he died 
proclaiming himself the author of the 
play. 

‘“ Ah,” said the man, when iue 
reading was finished, “I cannot tell 
you how much the story has interested 
me. I once was an actor myself, and 
anything pertaining to the stage 
appeals to me, although it is years 
since I saw a theatre. It must be 
hard luck to work for fame and then 
be cheated out of it, as was the man 
in the tale; but I/suppose it some- 
times happens, although, for the 
honesty of human nature, I hope not 
very often.” 

** Did you act under your own name, 
or did you follow the fashion so many 
of the profession adopt?” asked 
the girl, evidently interested when he 
spoke of the theatre. 

The young man laughed for, per- 
haps, the first time on the voyage. 
“Oh,” he answered, “I was not at 
all noted. I acted only in minor parts, 
and always under my own name, 
which, doubtless, you have never 
heard—it is Sidney Ormond.” 





“What!” cried the girl in amaze- 
ment; “not Sidney Ormond, the 
African traveller ? ” 

The young man turned his wan 
face and large, melancholy eyes upon 
his questioner. 
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“T am certainly Sidney Ormond, 
an African traveller, but I don’t 
think I deserve the ‘ the,’ you know. 
I don’t imagine anyone has heard of 
me through my travelling any more 
than through my acting.” 

“The Sidney Ormond I mean,” 
she said, “‘ went through Africa with- 
out firing a shot; whose book *A 
Mission of Peace,’ has been such a 
success both in England and America. 
But, of course, you cannot be he; 
for I remember that Sidney. Ormond 
is now lecturing in England to tre- 
mendous audiences all over the 
country. The Royal Geographical 
Society has given him medals or 
degrees, or something of that sort— 
perhaps it was Oxford that gave the 
degree. I am sorry I haven't his 
book with me, it would be sure to 
interest you; but someone on board 
is almost certain to have it, and I 
will try to get it for you. I gave mine 
to a friend in Cape Town. What a 
funny thing it is that the two names 
should be exactly the same.” 

“It is very strange,” said Ormond, 
gloomily, and his eyes again sought 
the horizon, and he seemed to relapse 
into his usual melancholy. 

The girl rose from her sé@at, saying 
she would try to find the book, and 
left him there meditating. When she 
came back, after the lapse of half an 
hour or so, she found him sitting just 
as she had left him, with his sad eyes 
on. the sad sea. The girl had a 
volume in her hand. “ There,” she 
said, “‘ I knew there would be a copy 
on board, but I am more bewildered 
than ever; the frontispiece is an 
exact portrait of you, only you are 
dressed differently, and do not look 
” the girl hesitated, “so il] as 
when you came on board.” 

Ormond looked up at the girl with 
a smile, and said: 

“You might say with truth, so ill 
as I look now.” : 
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“Oh, the voyage has done you 


good. You seem ever so much 
better than when you came on 
board.” 


“Yes, I think that is so,” said 
Ormond, reaching for the volume she 
held in her hand. He opened it at the 
frontispiece and gazed long at the 
picture. ; 

The girl sat down beside him and 
watched his face, glancing from it ‘to 
the book. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said at last, 
“that the coincidence is becoming 
more and more striking. Have you 
ever seen that portrait before ? ” 

‘“* Yes,” said Ormond, slowly. “I 
recognise it as a portrait I took of 
myself in the interior of Africa which 
[ sent to a dear friend of mine; in 
fact, the only friend I had in England. 
[ think I wrote him about getting 
together a book out of the materials 
I sent him, but I am not sure. I was 
very ill at the time I wrote him my 
last letter. I thought I was going to 
die, and told him so. I feel somewhat 
bewildered, and don’t quite under- 
stand it all.” 

‘““T understand it,” cried the girl, 
her face blazing with indignation. 
“Your friend is a traitor. He is 
reaping the reward that should have 
been yours, and so‘poses as the-African 
traveller, the. real Ormond. You 
must put a stop to it when you reach 
England, and expose his treachery to 
the whole country.” 

Ormond shook his head slowly 
and said— 

‘““T cannot imagine Jimmy Spence 
a traitor. If it were only the book, 
[ think that could easily be ex- 
plained, for I sent him all my notes 
»f travel and materials ; but I cannot 
understand him taking the medals or 
degrees.” 

The girl made a quick gesture of 
mpatience. 

“Such things,” she said, “‘ cannot 
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be explained. You must confront 
him and expose him.” 

** No,” said Ormond, “I shall not 
confront him. I must think over the 
matter for a time. I am not quick 
at thinking, at least just now, in the 
face of this difficulty. Everything 
seemed plaifi and simple before, but 
if Jimmy Spence has stepped into 
my shoes, he is welcome to them. 
Ever since I came out of Africa I seem 
to have lost all ambition. Nothing 
appears to be worth while now.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “that is 
because you are in ill-health. You 
will be yourself again when you reach 
England. Don’t let this trouble you 
now —there is plenty of time to think 
it all out before we arrive. I am 
sorry I spoke about it ; but, you see, 
I was taken by surprise when you 
mentioned your name.” 

“1 am very glad you spoke to me,’ 
said Ormond, in a more cheerful 
voice. ‘‘ The mere fact that you have 
talked with me has encouraged me 
wonderfully. I cannot tell how much 
this conversation has been to me. I 
am a lone man, with only one friend 
in the world—I am afraid I must add 
now, without even one friend in the 
world. I am grateful for your interest 
in me, even though it was only com- 
passion for a wreck—for a derelict, 
floating about on the sea _ of 
life.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, 
and she did not speak for a moment, 
then she laid her hand softly on 
Ormond’s arm, and said, ‘‘ You are 
not a wreck, far from it. You sit 
alone. too much, and I am afraid that 
what I have thoughtlessly said has 
added to your trouble.” The girl 
paused in her talk, but after a moment 
added : 

“Don’t you think you could walk 
the deck fora little ?” 

“TI don’t know about walking,” 
said Ormond, with a little laugh, ‘‘ but 
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I’ll come with you if you don’t mind 
an encumbrance.” 

He rose somewhat unsteadily, and 
she took his arm. 

“You must look upon me as your 
physician,” she said cheerfully, “* and 
1 shall insist that my orders are 
obeyed.” 

““T shall be delighted to be under 
your charge,” said Ormond, “ but may 
I not know my physician’s name ? ” 

The girl blushed deeply when she 
realised that she had had such a long 
conversation with one to whom she 
had never been introduced. She had 
regarded him as an invalid, who 
needed a few words of cheerful en- 
couragement, but as he stood up she 
saw that he was much younger than 
his face and appearance had led ler 
to suppose. 

““My name is Mary Radford,” she 
said. 

‘““ Miss Mary Radford ?” inquired 
Ormond. 

“Miss Mary Radford.” 

That walk on the deck was the 
first of many, and it soon became 
evident to Ormond that he was rapidly 
becoming his old self again. If he 
had lost a friend in England, he had 
certainly found another on board 
ship to whom he was getting more 
and more attached as time went on. 
The only point of disagreement be- 
tween them was in regard to the con- 
fronting of Jimmy Spence: Ormond 
was determined in his resolve not to 
interfere with Jimmy and his ill- 
gotten fame. 

As the voyage was nearing its end, 
Ormond and Miss Radford stood to- 
gether leaning over the rail conversing 
quietly. They had become very great 
friends indeed. 

“But if you will not expose this 
man,” said Miss Radford, ‘‘ what, 
then, is your purpose when you land ? 
Are you going back to the stage 
again ?” 
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** [| don’t think so,” replied Ormond. 
“T shall try to get something to do, 
and live quietly for a while.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “I have no 
patience with you.” 

“IT am sorry for that, Mary,” said 
Ormond, “ for, if I can make a living, 
I intend asking you to be my wife.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl breathlessly 
turning her head away. 

“Do you think I would have any 
chance ?” asked Ormond. 

“Of making a living ?” inquired 
the girl, after a moment’s silence. 

“No, I am sure of making a living, 
for | have always done so; therefore 
answer my question, Mary. Do you 
think I would have any chance?” 
and he placed his hand softly 
over hers, which lay on the ship’s 
rail. The girl did not answer, 
but she did not withdraw her 
hand ; she gazed down at the bright 
green water with its tinge of foam. 

“| suppose you know,” she said at 
length, “‘ that you have every chance, 
and you are merely pretending ignor- 
ance to make it easier for me, because 
I have simply flung myself at your 
head ever since we began the voyage.” 

“IT am not pretending, Mary,” he 
said. “‘ What I feared was that your 
interest was only that of-a nurse in a 
somewhat backward patient. I was 
afraid I had your sympathy, but not 
your love. Perhaps such was the case 
at first.” 

“Perhaps such was the case—at 
first, but it is far from being the truth 
now —Sidney.” 

The young man made a motion to 
approach nearer to her, but the girl 
drew away, whispering : 

“There are other people besides 
ourselves on deck, remember.” 

“1 don’t believe it,” said Ormond, 
gazing fondly at her. “I can see no 
one but you. I believe we are floating 
alone on the ocean together, and that 
there is no one else in the wide world, 
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but our two 
selves. I 
thought 1 
went to 
Africa for 
fame, but I 
see I really 
went to find 
you. What 
I sought 
seems poor 
compared to ||f 
what I have 
found.” 
“Per- 
haps,” said 
the girl, 
looking shy- 
ly at him, 
“Fame is 
waiting as 
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for you to 
woo her as 
—as another 
person wait- 
ed. Fame is 
a shameless 
hussy, you 
know.” 

The young 
man shook 
his head. : 

‘““No, Fame has jilted me-once. I 
von’t give her another chance.” 

So those who were twain sailed 
zently into Southampton Docks, re- 
solved to be one when the gods were 
willing. 

Mary Radford’s people were there 
to meet her, and Ormond went up to 
London alone, beginning his short 
‘ailway journey with a return of the 
melancholy that had oppressed him 
during the first part of his long 
‘oyage. He felt once more alone in 
the world, now that the bright pres- 

nce of his sweetheart was withdrawn, 
and he was saddened by the thought 
that the telegram he had hoped to 
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send to jim- 
my Spence, 
exultingly 
announcing 
his arrival, 
would never 
be sent. In 
a newspaper 
he bought 
at the sta- 
tion, he saw 
that the 
African tra- 
veller, Sid- 
neyOrmond, 
was to be 
received by 
the Mayor 
and Cor- 
poration of 
a - Midland 
town, and 

N Be 17 presented 
4 Ww with the 
Y yl freedom of 
the City. 
The travel- 
ler was to 
lecture on 
his exploits 
in the town 
so honouring 
him, that day week. Ormond put 
down the paper with asigh, and turned 
his thoughts to the girl from whom he 
had so lately parted. A true sweet- 
heart is a pleasanter subject for medi- 
tation than a false friend. 

Mary also saw the announcement 
in the paper, and anger tightened her 
lips and brought additional colour to 
her cheeks. Seeing how averse her 
lover was to take any -action against 
his former friend, she had ceased to 
urge him, but she had quietly made 
up her own mind to be herself the 
goddess of the machine. 

On the night the bogus African 
‘traveller was to lecture in the Mid- 
land town, Mary Radford was a unit 
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n the very large audience that greeted 
him. When he came on the platform 
she was so amazed at his personal 
appearance that she cried out, but 
fortunately her exclamation was lost 
in;the applause that greeted the 
lecturer. The man was the exact 
duplicate of her betrothed. 

She listened to the lecture in a daze; 
it seemed to her that even the tones 
of the lecturer’s voice were those of 
her lover. She paid little heed to the 
matter of his discourse, but allowed 
her mind to dwell more on the coming 
interview, wondering what excuses the 
fraduulent traveller would make for 
his perfidy. When the lecture was 
over, and the usual vote of thanks 
had been tendered and accepted, 
Mary Radford still sat there while the 
rest of the audience slowly filtered out 
of the large hall. She rose at last, 


nerving herself for the coming meet- 
ing, and went to the side door, where 


she told the man on duty that she 
wished to see the lecturer. The man 
said that it was impossible for Mr. 
Ormond to see any one at that mo- 
ment ; there was to be a big supper ; 
he was to meet the Mayor and Cor- 
poration; and so the lecturer had 
said he could see no one. 

“Will you take a note to him if 
I write it ?”’ asked the girl. 

‘*T will send it in to him; but it’s 
no use, he won’t see you. He refused 
to see even the reporters,” said the 
door-keeper, as if that were final, and 
a man who would deny himself to 
the reporters would not admit 
Royalty itself. 

, Mary wrote on a slip of paper the 
words, “‘ The affianced wifé of the 
real Sidney Ormond would like to 
see you for a few moments,” and this 
brief note was taken in to the lecturer. 

The door-keeper’s faith in the con- 
stancy of public men was rudely 
shaken a few minutes later, when the 
messenger returned with orders that 
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the lady was to be admitted at once. 

When Mary entered the green- 
room of the lecture-hall she saw the 
double of her lover standing near the 
fire, her note in his hand and a look 
of incredulity on his face. 

The girl barely entered the room, 
and, closing the door, stood with her 
back against it. The man was the 
first to speak. 

“I thought Sidney had told me 
everything; I never knew he was 
acquainted with a young lady, much 
less engaged to her.” 

“You admit, then, that you are 
not the true Sidney Ormond ? ” 

“JT admit it to you, of course, if 
you were to have been his wife.” 

“T am to be his wife, I hope.” 

“ But Sidney, poor fellow, is dead : 
dead in the wilds of Africa.” 

“You will be shocked to learn that 
such is not the case, and that your 
imposture must come to an end. 
Perhaps you counted on his friendship 
for you, and thought that even if he 
did return he would not expose you. 
In that you were quite right, but you 
did not count on me. Sidney Ormond 
is at this moment in London, Mr. 
Spence.” 

Jimmy Spence, paying no attention 
to the accusations of the girl, gave 
a war-whoop which had formerly been 
so effective in the second act of 
Pocahontas, in which Jimmy had 
enacted the noble savage, and 
then he danced a jig that had done 
service in Colleen Bawn. While the 
amazed ~girl watched these antics. 
Jimmy suddenly swooped down upon 
her, caught her around the waist, and 
whirled her wildly around the room. 
Setting her down in a corner, Jimmy 
became himself again, and dabbed his 
heated brow carefully with his hand- 
kerchief, so as not to disturb the 
make-up. 

** Sidney in England again ? That’s 
too good news tobe true. Say it 
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iain, my girl, I can hardly believe 
it. Why didn’t he come with you ? 
[s he ill?” 

“He has been very ill.” 

“Ah, that’s it, poor fellow. I 
knew nothing else would have kept 
him.’ And then when he telegraphed 
to me at the old address on landing, 
of course there was no reply, because 
you see I had disappeared. But Sid 
wouldn’t know anything about that, 
and so he must be wondering what has 
become of me. [I'll have a great story 
to tell him when we meet ; almost as 
good as his own African experiences. 
We’ll go right up to London to-night, 
as soon as this confounded supper is 
over. And what is your name, my 
girl ? ” 

“Mary Radford.” 

“And you’re engaged to old Sid, 
eh ? Well! well! well! well! 
This is great news. You mustn’t 
mind my capers, Mary, my dear; 
you see, I’m the only friend Sid has, 
and I’m old enough to be your father. 
I look young now, but you wait till 
the paint comes off. Have you any 
money ? I mean, to live on when 
youw’re married; because I know 
Sidney never had much.” 

““T haven’t very much either,” 
said Mary, with a sigh. 

Jimmy jumped up and paced the 
room in great glee, laughing and slap- 
ing his thigh. : 

“That’s first-rate,” he cried. 
‘Why, Mary, I’ve got over £20,000 
in the bank saved up for you two. 
[he book and lectures, you know. I 
don’t believe Sid himself could have 
done as well, for he always was care- 
less with money—he often lent me 
the last penny he had, and never kept 
any account of it; and I never 
thought of paying it back, either, until 
he was gone, and then it worried me.” 

The messenger put his head into 
the room, and said the Mayor and 
Corporation were waiting, 
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“Oh, hang the Mayor and the 
Corporation!” cried Jimmy; then, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he 
added, hastily, ‘““No, don’t do that. 
Give them Jimmy—l mean Sidney 
Ormond’s compliments, and _ tell 
his Worship that F- have just had 
some very important news from 
Africa, but will be with him directly.” 

When the messenger was gone 
Jimmy continued in high feather: 
** What a time we shall have in Lon- 
don. We'll all three go to the old 
familiar theatre, yes, and by Jove, 
we'll pay for our seats; that will be 
a novelty. Then we will have supper 
where Sid and I used to eat. Sidney 
shall talk, and you and I will listen ; 
then I shall talk, and you and Sid 
will listen. You see, my dear, I’ve 
been to Africa, too. When I got 
Sidney’s letter saying he was dying I 
just moped about and was of no use 
to anybody. Then I made up my 
mind what to do. Sid had died for 
fame, and it wasn’t just he shouldn’t 
get what he paid so dearly for. I 
gathered together what money I 
could and went to Africa, steerage. I 
found I couldn’t do anything there 
about searching for Sid, so I resolved 
to be his understudy and bring fame 
to him, if it were possible. I sank 
my own identity and made up as 
Sidney Ormond, took his boxes and 
sailed for Southampton. I have been 
his understudy ever since, for after 
all, I always had a hope he would 
come back some day, and then every- _ 
thing would be ready for him to take 
the principal role, and let the old 
understudy go back to the boards 
again and resume competing with the 
reputation of Macready. 

** If Sid hadn’t come back in another 
year, I was going to take alecturing trip 
in America, and when that was done, I 
intended to set out in great state for 
Africa, disappear into the forest as 
Sidney Ormond, wash the paint off, 
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and come out as Jimmy Spence. Then 
Sidney Ormond’s fame would have 
been secure, for they would be always 
sending out relief ‘expeditions after 
him and not finding -him, while I 
would be growing old on the boards, 
and bragging what a great man my 
friend Sidney Ormond was.” 3 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes 
as she rose and took Jimmy’s hand. 

** No man has ever been so true a 
friend to his friend as you have been,” 
she said. 

** Oh, bless you, yes,” cried Jimmy 
jauntily. ‘‘ Sid would have done the 
same for me. But he is luckier in 


having you than in having his friend, 
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although I don’t deny I’ve been a 
good friend to him. Yes, my dear, he 
is lucky in having a plucky girl like 
you. I missed that somehow when I 
was young, having my head full of 
Macready nonsense, and I missed 
being a Macready. I’ve always been 
a sort of understudy, so you see the 
part comes easy to me. 

‘* Now I must be off to that con- 
founded Mayor and Corporation. I 
had almost forgotten them, but I 
must keep up the character for 
Sidney’s sake. But this is the last 
act, my dear. Tomorrow I'll turn 
over the part of explorer to the 
real actor—to the star.” 
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PEPE CARMONA’S BULL FIGHT 


By GUY 


NORSE ARMSTRONG 


LZllustrated by W. H. Holloway 


T all happened because Pepe 

i Carmona persisted in going to 

the bull-fight. Pepe was tall 

and young and handsome, if a 
little bit pale and not very strong, 
with dark flashing eyes, high forehead, 
and curly black hair. He was in- 
tensely religious, and went regularly 
to mass and confession; yet, never- 
theless, he loved with all his Spanish 
soul to see the matador in the ring, 
sword in hand, waiting so gracefully, 
so nonchalantly for the charge of the 
bull. 

Holy Week had passed, and Easter 
morning had been ushered in with 
glad peals from the great bells that 
hang in the Giralda,. that famous 
tower of the still more famous cathed- 


ral of the picturesque old town of 
Seville, and Pepe was glad, for the 
sun shone with splendour, as it has 
a habit of doing in the spring in 
Andalusia. 

During Holy Week Pepe had regu- 
larly attended mass at the great 
Gothic Church, and had offered up 
fervent prayers to the Virgin, to 
whom he laid bare his simple soul, 
asking not only for a blessing for him- 
self, but for his mother, his father, all 
his family, not forgetting sweet-faced 
Anita, who, every one knew, was his 
promised bride. 

While he knelt upon the hard stones 
that compose the floor of the towering 
cathedral, Pepe did not forget to put 
in a prayer or two for plenty of sun 
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on Easter Sunday: Pepe, like all 
Spaniards, realized that bright sun 
and hot weather were necessary for a 
good bull-fight, as necessary, almost, 
as the bull itself, since when the bull is 
overheated he fights better, is more 
ferocious, and less sluggish in his 
actions. 

So that Easter morning Pepe sat 
on a bench in the centre of the Plaza 
San Fernando, arrayed in his holiday 
clothes ; his flat-topped hat—the hat 
worn by bull-fighters and their ad- 
mirers throughout Spain—pushed off 
his forehead, because the weather was 
warm; for which Pepe returned 
thanks and was happy, for all signs 
indicated that the fight of the after- 
noon would be well worth seeing. To 
the excited group of friends who 
gathered about the plaza to discuss 
the event, Pepe showed two tickets— 
one for himself and one for Anita. 

The tickets only entitled the hold- 
ers to seats on the sunny side of the 


arena, where the price is not quite 
half what is asked for those on the 


shady side; yet Pepe evinced no 
regret, and it never occurred to his 
friends to mention it, for he, and they, 
considered him fortunate to be able 
to go at all—so many of these friends 
being compelled to content themselves 
with witnessing the spectacles of the 
crowd going to, or returning from, 
the Plaza de Toros—a sight well worth 
seeing, it is true, but hardly satisfying 
to the true native of Spain. 

Coming across the plaza, as Pepe 
talked and gesticulated, was Anita, 
her black hair covered by her white 
mantilla—the black one she had worn 
during the Lenten season was put 
away now that the time of mourning 
had passed. Anita’s eyes shone with 
pleasure at the sight of her handsome 
Pepe, and it did not need the accom- 
panying smile to let the bystanders 
know what place the tall Spaniard 
occupied in her heart. 
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“* See,” cried Pepe, rising and show- 
ing Anita the two pieces of card- 
board, “I have tickets for the fight.” 

“Oh, Pepe! Ido not care to go 
this afternoon. Let us go next 
Sunday.” 

** Mia querida!/” Pepe exclaimed, 
astonished. “ Not to the bull-fight ! 
Since I was fifteen years old I have 
never missed a bull-fight. 1am going 
this afternoon and, my Anita, I wish 
that you go with me.” 

“But mio querido! my Pepe! I 
do not care to go to-day. Next 
Sunday,” repeated Anita. 

“Easter Sunday is the gala day of 
the year. Ricardo Torres is to kill 
the bull to-day. Ricardo is the cham- 
pion of Madrid. Ricardo is great: 
more than that, he is a native of 
Seville, and no Sevillian is patriotic 
who does not wish to see him.” 

At the mention of Ricardo Torres 
Anita’s colour faded out of her cheek. 
She gave a quick start, and drew a 
frightened breath ; but Pepe was too 
intent upon the picture his mind 
formed of the great fight to notice 
the agitation of the girl who stood 
beside him. 

“ But still, my Pepe, I do not care 
to go,” insisted Anita, and, putting 
her hand on Pepe’s arm, she urged 
him to go alone. “ One Sunday will 
not matter,” she told him. ‘“‘ Go with- 
out me. Listen! Do you not hear the 
church bells? It is time for mass. 
Are you not going?” and Anita’s 
eyes coaxed Pepe, who, crestfallen and 
nonplussed that his sweetheart would 
not accompany him to the great 
event of the afternoon, almost refused 
to be her escort to the church. 

“ Ah, my Pepe ! will you not answer 
to the ringing of the bells ? Will you 
not go with your Anita? ’ the girl 
asked in her sweetest manner. 

Bewildered, Pepe disappeared with- 
in the immense doors of the holy 
building and stood in front of the 
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great altar beside the girl 
who was to be his wife, and, 
at the tinkle of the tiny bell, 
knelt with her_upon the hard 
floor, all the. while those 
tickets burning holes in his 
pocket. 

“And will you not go?” 
demanded Pepe, as they came 
out of the church. 

“Please do not ask me to 
go to-day,” Anita begged as 
she shook her head. “I can- 
not go to-day. I do not care 
to see Ricardo in the ring. I 
am afraid to see him where the 
bull might hurt him. Next 
Sunday I will gladly go with 
you, but not to-day.” 

Pepe’s eyes shot fire. His 
Spanish nature was aroused. 
He was jealous in a moment. 
Why should she fear for 
Ricardo ? Perhaps he was a 
rival. 

“ Then I shall take Isabel,” 
Pepe threatened with a 
frown. 

“Take Isabel if you must, 
Pepe,” responded Anita, 
angrily. 

“IT suppose I 
whom I please,” 
nounced defiantly. 

** Assuredly.” 
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can take 
Pepe an- 


And Anita’s eyes 
showed that she herself was not 
without spirit. “‘ Take Isabel. Take 
any one you please. But if you take 
Isabel, do not come back to me,” she 
warned him. 

“* Am I—Pepe Carmona—to be told 
when I shall go—where I shall go— 
with whom I shall go?” And Pepe 
pushed his flat-topped hat on the back 
of his head, and looked very ferocious 
indeed. 

“T am not dictating to you, Sejior 
Pepe Carmona,” Anita responded 
with vehemence. “I do not say that 
you cannot take Isabel. Take her, 


“ PEPE RECOGNISED ANITA'S VOICE.” 


but remember—keep her. Do not 
come back to me,” and Anita flounced 
out of the doorway of the cathedral, 
leaving Pepe standing there in a rage. 
Pepe’s evil star must have been in 
the ascendency, for he had hardly 
lost his sweetheart when, as he stood 
under the Puerta del Perdon of the 
old half-Moorish, half-Spanish build- 
ing, Isabel, coming out of the church, 
bowed. to him and bestowed upon 
him one of her most winning smiles. 
Pepe spoke to her, and, to his in- 
vitation to go with him to the fight, 
she returned a ready acceptance. 
Isabel knew—as who of Pepe’s 
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friends did not—that Pepe was affi- 
anced to Anita, and she was certain 
that he and his pretty sweetheart had 
quarrelled ; but Isabel, like her great 
namesake who at one time sat upon 
the throne of Spain, did not concern 
herself about things that did not im- 
mediately inconvenience her; and, 
besides, Pepe was very handsome, and 
quite a gallant. 

That afternoon all Seville went to 
the Plaza de Toros, and it was a gay 
and brilliant sight. 

Pepe went, and seated beside him 
was Isabel. They quickly found their 
places, and being among the first to 
arrive, sat long in the broiling sun 
waiting for the opening of the enter- 
tainment. 

The watering cart came in and wet 
the ground thoroughly in order to lay 
the dust; the master of ceremonies 


rode his horse into the centre of the 
ring to see that all was ready, and 


then, after his inspection, and before 
the coming of the bull made the ring 
a dangerous place in which to loiter, 
went away; the picadores, four of 
them, urged their lame and broken 
horses into the ring and took their 
places at the different points allotted 
to them, at equal distances from each 
other. 

The sun beat with pitiless fury upon 
the head of Pepe, and caused the per- 
spiration to run in little streams down 
his brown neck. 

Isabel, all in white, with a white 
mantilla over her head, sat oblivious, 
as Pepe, of the heat; eyes strained, 
ears open, waiting for the signal to 
begin, the signal given that day 
by the senor alcalde presidente. 

Presently there was some com- 
motion in the box of the officials, and 
all eyes were raised to it. The senor 
alcalde presidente himself stepped to 
the front of the box and motioned to 
the crowd for silence. 

““Senoras and sefiores,” said he, 
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“an unfortunate accident has hap- 
pened to Ricardo Torres. He is unable 
to walk except with a stick, and is not 
sufficiently recovered to permit him 
to perform to-day. I) am very sorry 
to have to disappoint you, but such 
things cannot be helped,” and with a 
wave of his hand he ordered the fight 
to commence. 

There was a murmur of disappoint- 
ment—only a murmur, for the Spanish 
are too well bred to be boisterous. 

The bugle sounded, the gate lead- 
ing to the dark room in which the bull 
had been kept for the past two days 
was opened, and the creature jumped 
into the ring, blinded by the fierce sun, 
confused by the noises and strange 
sights. é 

A cheer went up, but it was pres- 
ently drowned by another that came 
from the throats of the enthusiastic 
spaniards when they saw their favour- 
ite—Ricardo Torres—enter the official 
box, walking with the aid of a stick. 
Pepe cheered, too, but Pepe’s cheer 
died on his lips when his eyes caught 
sight of Anita—his Anita !—being led 
te a seat by the peerless Ricardo. 

There was no more bull-fight for 
Pepe. He sat through the killing of 
the six bulls, his eyes glued to the 
official box, wherein sat Anita. The 
balls were brought out and tortured, 
and finally slaughtered, but Pepe saw 
none of it. 

Anita! His Anita! His affianced 
wife! Who would not go to the fight 
with him! Who begged that he wait 
until the next Sunday! Who refused 
him! Sitting there beside Madrid’s 
most famous bull-fighter, and talk- 
ing to him on apparently familiar 
terms; nay, doing more than that 
—treating him as an old familiar 
friend ; there, in the box of the great 
senor alcalde presidente; there before 
his very eyes, before all Seville ! 

“Cuatro diablos!”’ groaned Pepe, 
** basiante /” It was more than flesh 
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—and especially the flesh that com- 
posed the proud body of Senor Pepe 
Carmona—could stand, and_ the 
jealous Pepe sulked and fumed and 
swore he would be revenged, and 
wished to leave the place. 

Isabel showed no disposition to quit 
her seat until the last bull was killed. 
On the contrary, she seemed to enjoy 
Pepe’s discomfiture, and pointed out 
to him, as if he could not see for him- 
self, Anita, as she sat with her handon 
Ricardo’s shoulder. 

At last the six bulls were despatched 
and the crowd surged out of the big 
building, and waited—that is, the 
underlings waited—to see the élite of 
Seville drive home. 

When Ricardo came out they 
cheered him as he limped to his car- 
riage, to which the graceful bull- 
fighter bowed his acknowledgments, 
and then carefully handed Anita to 
a seat in the vehicle before he would 
enter it himself. 

At this marked attention Pepe 
swore again, upon which Isabel chided 
him, and Pepe pointedly informed her 
that she knew the way home as well 
as himself, and bade her a stiff good- 
evening. 

He went down by the Tower of 
Gold that stands beside the Guadal- 
quiver and thought, or tried to think, 
ind, being a man, and particularly 
the proud and haughty Pepe Carmona, 
he grew more furious the more his 
mind dwelt upon the subject. 

““ Nombre de Dios!” swore Pepe, 
 T shall kill that slaughterer of bulls. 
Right before my eyes! There! In 
the mayor’s box! There, before all 
Seville! Before everybody, when 
everybody knows she is promised to 
me! Sangre de Dios!” and Pepe 
uttered the awful words more as he 
might a prayer than an imprecation. 
‘ By the body of the Pope, he dies! 
He dies to-night; dies, as he kills 
the bull weltering in his own blood,” 
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having determined which, Pepe 
found a grim satisfaction in settling 
the details of the taking-off. 

Our bloodthirsty Pepe remained 
under the bank of the Guadalquiver, 
watching the dark stream flow toward 
the sea, perfecting his plans. 

When it was quite dark he left, and 
took his way to the Calle de Los 
Reyes Catolicos, where are situated 
many shops that make a speciality of 
offering for sale things either no longer 
wanted by their original owner, or 
placed on sale by some light-fingered 
gentleman who has, possibly, on some 
dark night, relieved the former pro- 


" prietor of the worry of their ownership. 


Stealthily Pepe entered one of these 
shops, for the deed he was about to 
do caused him to be suspicious of 
everyone, even himseif, and made his 
purchase, returning to the street 
armed with a long and sharp knife, 
which he secreted in his strong leather 
belt. 

With the steady stride of a man 
who has determined what he is to do, 
Pepe hurried across town toward the 
house of Anita. He felt reasonably 
sure that Ricardo would be there, 
and Pepe’s heart beat with a passion- 
ate fury when he pictured the bull- 
fighter lying dead in front of Anita’s 
house, killed by him, the deceived 
lover ! 

Before many minutes Pepe entered 
the Calle Guzman el Bueno, and stood 
in front of the house of Anita. He 
hesitated. He waited. He listened at 
the half-open door. 

He could hear the strains of a guitar 
and the clatter of the castanets as 
someone danced within. Pepe knew 
it must be Anita, and when the words 
of a song were wafted on the still 
night-air to him he recognised Anita’s 
voice. 

“* Ah, mia querida,” sighed Pepe, as 
he leaned against the iron bars that 
protected the windows of the house ; 
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the same iron bars that he had grasped 
so many times as he stood under the 
soft moonlight in* happier times, 
talking to Anita, singing with her, he 
playing the guitar, she the castanets ; 
he in the narrow street, she behind the 
iron bars in her room, singing as he 
played. 

“Ah,” murmured Pepe, “ those 
were happy times; but now my 
Anita sings to other ears. He shall 
pay for this.” And brave, proud Pepe 
grasped the bars and buried his face 
in his arms as he gave way to a pas- 
sionate burst of tears. 

He quickly suppressed his grief. 
Anita was dancing for another. The 
thought burned his temples, scorched 
his lips. P*ve knew by the sound the 
dancing was going on in the patio, 
and the jealous lover was well enough 
acquainted with the house to know 
he could see the patio from a rear 
wall, which, though high, he had 


climbed many times when Bombita 

chico, Anita’s favourite brother, and 

Pepe’s chum, had lived at home. 
But Pepe hesitated. Was it digni- 


fied ? Did it become a scion of the 
house of Carmona to eavesdrop ? Why 
not go boldly in by the front door ? 
“And put Anita on her guard,” 
Pepe told himself. “‘ No, I'll climb 
the wall and see without being seen.” 
So he hurried to the rear of the 
house, and in a short time was on the 
wall, and could see, as well as hear, 
Anita dance. She accompanied her- 
self on the castanets and Ricardo 
played the guitar as she whirled in 
the passionate dance of Spain. 
Around and about them sat the 
family of Anita: Senor Moreno, her 
father, smoking ; Senora Moreno, her 
mother, knitting; and Pepe could 
hear, from his high perch, the click 
of the knitting-needles in the pauses 
of the music. 
At another side of the patio sat 
Rafael Moreno, Anita’s eldest brother, 
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with his wife and little Enriquito. 
Enriquito lay on his mother’s knee, 
wasting his energy in a futile attempt 
to put his toes into his open mouth. 

In the centre of the courtyard a 
tiny fountain played, the trickle of the 
water cooling the hot atmosphere. 

It made, to anyone save Pepe, a 
beautiful picture of Spanish home- 
life, and, for that very reason, Pepe 
fumed on his uncomfortable seat on 
the top of the wall. He felt for his 
knife and tested its edge. Heartbroken, 
angry, furious, Pepe calculated the 
distance he would have to jump to 
reach the yard below him, but he 
knew, from past experiences, that it 
was too far for a spring, and, besides, 
he realised that he could not carry out 
his design before the family. 

Suddenly the music stopped. 

“You dance beautifully, 
bonita,” Ricardo told her. 

“ Pll dance for you for ever,”’ Anita 
replied, “if you will give-up bull- 
fighting. You have come back, my 
handsome Ricardo, and we thought 
we would never see you again: Now 
that you are here I want you to pro- 
mise that you will never fight another 
bull. You may be hurt, and what 
would we do without you?” And 
Anita’s dark eyes filled as she spoke. 

“You must be very careful,” 
Sefiora Moreno interposed. “ Anita is 
right. We cannot get on without 
you.” 

Pepe bit his lip. ““ Her mother, too,” 
he muttered. 

“Let the boy alone,” Rafael sug- 
gested ; ““you women will spoil him.” 

“He is now the greatest bull- 
fighter in Spain,” old Sefior Moreno 
took his pipe out of his mouth long 
enough to say. “ Be careful, or you'll 
ruin him.” 

“When he lived in Seville it was 
the same way, father,” Rafael com- 
mented. 

Ricardo only smiled at the comments 


my 
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and returned the caresses Anita 
bestowed upon hiin, laughed at the 
fears of the two women, but pro- 
mised that he would be careful in 
future. 

“Yet there is no danger, my little 
Anita,” continued he. “I am strong 


‘ 


“IT WAS A SORRY ENDING 


and quick, and can master any bull 
raised in Andalusia. Do you not love 
a bull-fight ? What Spanish girl does 
not ? And if you do, think of me. I 
stand in the centre of the ring and 
wait for the signal: the bugle blows, 
the gate is opened, the maddened 
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bull dashes into the arena, looks to 
the right, to the left, and suddenly 
rushes at one of the picadores, and, 
in the impact, the horse is thrown, 
the bull is speared, and jabbed by the 
picadore. The wounds make him all 
the more furious! The banderilleros, 


TO_A WELL ARRANGED PLOT.” 


with their sharp banderillas, pierce his 
sides, his shoulders, his neck. Goaded, 
he rushes upon another,‘ who covers 
his eyes with his red cloth, and while 
the bull is extricating himself, the 
threatened banderillevo leaps out of the 
way, and then comes my turn,” and, in 
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his enthusiasm, Ricardo arose, and 
standing in the centre of the patio, 
used his cane to illustrate, holding it 
as he did his espada when in the ring. 

“And then,” continued the mata- 
dor, *“* I await my opportunity. Care- 
fully choosing my time, I strike. I 
miss, perhaps, as I did in Madrid last 
Sunday, but not often. When I miss 
I jump out of the way and let the bull 
pass me by. Again, I spring over the 
bull’s back and let him gore the empty 
air; or, I stand with the point of 
his horns on either side of my body, 
his head almost touching me, and 
laugh at his awkward attempts to 
hurt me. At these acts the crowd 
cheers, and yells itself hoarse. There 
is no danger, my Anita. I am as safe 
in the bull ring as I am here.” 

“Safer,” thought Pepe from his 
place of concealment on the top of the 
wall, as he eagerly tested his long 
knife. 


“Oh, but Ricardo, you may be 


seriously hurt. It is not impossible. 
You could not fight the bull to-day 
because of the accident that hap- 
peend to you in Madrid last Sunday. 
You admit yourself that you were hurt 
in the ring, and I feel sure that the 
bull nearly killed you.” 

* That was my own fault,” laughed 
the gay bull-fighter, “‘ and can never 
happen again. Come, Anita, dance for 
me. I would rather see you dance 
than fight the fiercest bull in Spain.” 

“Yes, Anita, dance,” urged her 
mother. ‘“‘ There is no girl in Anda- 
lusia who can dance so well as you.” 
And Anita, pleased at this praise, took 
the castanets, clapped them together, 
and swung into the centre of the patio. 

This time Ricardo did not accom- 
pany her. He laid the guitar aside 
and watched the graceful girl. The 
step was dignified at first, but soon 
passed into the rapid movements 
characteristic of the dances of Anda- 
lusia. Her body swayed and pulsated 
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in time to the music, the castanets 
clapping faster and faster, her feet 
striking the hard pavement with a 
clatter that kept perfect time to the 
wooden clappers in her hands. 

** Brava!” cried Ricardo, as Anita 
finished and stopped to catch her 
breath. ‘“ Brava!” echoed the 
family, and Enriquito cooed de- 
lightedly. 

“Did I not say that no girl in 
Andalusia could dance so well as she?” 
demanded the proud mother. 

** And no girl in all Spain, either,” 
replied Ricardo, as he patted the 
dancer on the cheek. 

“* Well, my Anita, I must go,” an- 
nounced Ricardo. “I shall come 
early to-morrow.” And the matador 
went out of the front door. 

Pepe, at the first indication of the 
breaking up of the party, slid down 
from his high perch and ran round to 
the front door, bent upon murder. 

As he waited at a distance Pepe 
could see the form of Ricardo limp- 
ing down the street. He hated to take 
advantage of the lame bull-fighter, 
but Pepe had seen too much to stand 
upon such delicate moral grounds. He 
was determined that Anita should see 
no more of his rival—this man, evi- 
dently an old sweetheart, come back 
to-day to steal from him the fairest 
jewel in Seville ; this fighter of bulls, 
who had come between him and his 
love. 

With hatred in his heart, Pepe 
waited, and, when Ricardo was op- 
posite him, rushed upon him. The 
blow had sufficient strength in it to 
fell an ordinary man; but Ricardo was 
not an ordinary man. By the light 
of the street-lamp the glittering steel 
shone as it descended toward the head 
of the matador, but, by a quick turn 
of the wrist, a trick he had learned in 
the bull-ring, Ricardo swung his cane 
and knocked Pepe’s dagger to the 
farther end of the street ; and, with 
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that same stick, gave Pepe such a 
beating as he had not’ had since the 
days when he used to fight with Bom- 
bita chico, who had long years ago left 
Seville, and had never returned. 

Without troubling himself to see 
who his adversary was, Ricardo calmly 
went on his way, and Pepe picked him- 
self up, a sorer and wiser man, but 
still swearing vengeance. 

It was a sorry ending to a well- 
arranged plot, but Pepe had not 
counted upon the enormous strength 
of the trained fighter. 

During the next week, because of 
what he had attempted, and because 
he did not care to show himself in his 
battered condition and bring ridicule 
upon himself, Pepe remained at home, 
and did not learn what all of Anita’s 
friends were talking about, which 
piece of information Pepe would have 
given his eyes to know. 

When the next Sunday came Pepe 
went to the bull-fight, but he neglected 
to attend mass in the morning, for 
his soul was too blackened with 
thoughts of murder for him to dream 
of confessing to the priest; but he 
went alone into the amphitheatre, and 
took his seat on the sunny side. 
He cheered himself hoarse when a 
picadore was dismounted. 

When it became ‘Ricardo’s turn, 
Pepe sullenly watched the great 
espada as he sauntered into the centre 
of the ring, and gave voice to his wish 
that Ricardo might meet with an 
accident. 

The bull charged, but the skilful 
matador was prepared and sprang out 
of the way. Quick as a flash the bull 
turned, and was upon Ricardo again, 
ind that valiant gentleman had to 
make his escape by jumping over the 
fence that surrounds the ring. The 
bull, deprived of his prey, bellowed 
and pawed the earth, while the 
spectators cheered at the escape of 
forres. But, because the nimble 
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fighter was not lively enough in com-. 
ing back into the ring, they, who a 
moment before cheered him, began to 
deride him and mockingly called him 
“ senorita,’ to show their contempt 
for the man who sought safety in 
flight. Pepe proclaimed in a loud and 
shrill voice that he would carry to 
the senorita a glass of milk, dozens 
offered to assist him, and fourteen 
thousand throats cheered mercilessly. 

With a determined look upon his 
close shaven face and a perceptible 
limp in his left foot, Ricardo, urged on 
by these insults, vaulted the tence 
and faced the bull, and, standing in the 
centre of the ring, coolly waited for 
the charge. 

It was glorious! It was thrilling ! 
With his sword ready the lame 
matador stood and cries of “ Bravo 
Ricardo Torres! Bueno Torres! 
Bravo Grande Ricardo!” warmed, 
where a moment before the insults 
had chilled the heart of the bull- 
fighter. 

With a bow to the spectators 
Ricardo waited for the bull, but the 
sluggish animal was not in any haste. 
He had learned to his sorrow that the 
game he was expected to play had 
but one ending—and that not to his 
glory. Stubbornly he stood and 
pawed the earth and lifted up his 
great head and bellowed for assist- 
ance: Cautiously he walked toward 
the man who waited to destroy him, 
smelt of the red cloth that was thrown 
at him, and stood glaring at his tor- 
mentor. At length, as if he saw an 
opening, or trusting to his bull 
strength, he charged, and, instantly, 
the sword’ of the matador was aimed 
at his neck—at the spot that would 
end it all if the sword thrust was true ; 
but—this time it was not true. The 
sword struck, struck in the flesh, and 
the bull reared and rushed at Ricardg. 

The jump was well taken, but was 
not quick enough; Ricardo’s lame 
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leg prevented that;- and he was 
upon the horns of the enraged beast. 
For a moment he remained there, 
and the bull carried him nearly across 
the ring, then threw him high in the air. 

There was a shout of sympathy 
from the spectators, arush of bander- 
illeros at the bull, and while the 
animal’s attention was being engaged 
by his other tormentors, attendants 
carried the wounded man out of the 
ring. 

Pepe crossed himself, and his con- 
science told him that the accident 
might have been the result of his 
wish. He was sorry now and more 
than ever afraid to face his father- 
confessor. He had not the heart to 
remain to witness the death of the 
bull, so he quietly left the great amphi- 
theatre and went into the promenade 
that flanks the Plaza de Toros on 
one side. They were carrying Ricardo 
out as he passed, and Pepe looked at 
his white face and saw the blood on 
his temples and shuddered. 

“It is only a broken arm,” he 
heard the doctor say, “ but he will 
never fight another bull.” 


Pepe went into the little church 
adjoining the Hospital de la Caridad, 
where they had taken Ricardo, and 
into one of the chapels, and there 
prayed long and earnestly, for Pepe’s 
soul was very black indeed, and he 
was frightened at what he had done. 
He laid his head on the rail in front 
of him and prayed to be forgiven his 
great sin. 

As Pepe prayed, he felt rather than 
saw a woman come into the chapel 
and kneel beside him. Her head was 
covered by a black mantilla, and, as 
she prayed earnestly beside him, he 
thought he heard sobs. 
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“Some poor girl in distress,” 
thought Pepe, “but what is her 
sorrow to mine, who may be respon- 
sible for the death of a man?” 

Sadly he turned to leave the chapel. 
His eyes met those of the devotee. 
It was Anita. For a moment Pepe 
looked at her sorrowfully, but all the 
hatred he had felt for the bull-fighter 
returned. 

“I suppose you are praying for 
your injured. matador,’ Pepe re- 
marked with a sneer. “*‘ You, who can 
change your love so’ easily, will 
readily recover from your grief.” 

‘Have you no sympathy for a girl 
in agony?” wailed Anita. “They 
say he is dying.” 

** Perhaps,” 
laconically. 

“nd he promised that he would 
be careful in the ring,” wept Anita. 
““Oh, mio hermano, mio quero her- 
mano !” 

“Your brother! Your brother is 
not wounded. It is your lover,” cried 
Pepe angrily. 

“Did you not know that Ricardo, 
poor Ricardo, who .is now dying, is 
Bombita chico, who went away so 
many years ago?” 

“Who ? Your little brother, who 
went to live in Madrid with your 
uncle, the famous bull-fighter ? ” 

Anita nodded. 

“That is why I would not go to 
the fight with you,” she said. “I 
was afraid that something would 
happen to him, and now he is dying,” 
and Anita wept again. “ Our Bombita 
chico would like to see you.” 

“In a moment,” Pepe responded, 
and he led Anita to the altar and to- 
gether they knelt and prayed, and 
mingled with Pepe’s prayer were hot 
tears of repentance. 


commented Pepe, 
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ERONICA MILNES had sud- 

V denly and mysteriously dis- 

appeared from her home at 
Deansgate in Somersetshire. 

She had gone to her room on the 
night of June 14th, 1904, at the usual 
time, and in her usual manner—that 
is to Say, On no worse terms with her 
family than she usually was. As she 
did not come down to breakfast the 
next morning, her younge” sister, 
Georgina, Over whom she tyrannised, 
was sent by her parents to see if 
Veronica would like her breakfast in 
bed. 

The household was well accustomed 
to Veronica’s whims, so her sister ran 
upstairs obediently, and having 
banged the bedroom door open some- 
what unceremoniously, came down to 
say that Veronica was not there and 
that she supposed she had gone out 
for -a walk or a bathe in the river 
with Anthony Ashley. The explana- 
tion was accepted, and the family 
went about their business, until a 
little before lunch time, when the 
young man to whom Veronica was 
engaged .came strolling in, asking 
where she was. It then occurred to 
everybody that she had not been seen 
since the night before, and as this 
behaviour rather transcended even 
Veronica’s eccentricity, Mrs. Milnes 
became vaguely alarmed. She went 
to the girl’s room, and discovered 
from the housemaid, whose face had a 
tragic expression, that the bed had 
‘“not been slep in,” and calling the 
rest of the family to her assistance, 
they made out the following facts. 

Veronica had let herself down from 
her window, which was conveniently 


situated on the first floor—her foot- 
prints were plainly discernible on the 
flower-bed’ below and also the mark 
of some heavy thing which she had 
apparently thrown out before jumping 
down herself. This, on examining 
her belongings, was supposed to be a 
fitted suit case which was missing, 
and which held all the necessities of 
a smart woman’s toilet. No dresses 
appeared to have been packed, and 
only a change of under-garments, so it 
was at first supposed that she had 
taken this unconventional way of 
starting on a visit to some friends in 
the neighbourhood, and as Veronica’s 
ways of annoying her family were 
endless, this was not considered very 
surprising. ' 

Anthony Ashley undertook to make 
enquiries to allay Mrs. Milnes’ anxiety, 
which was, however, not very acute ; 
for though her daughter had often, 
when in a temper, threatened suicide, 
Mrs. Milnes had always had reason to 
suspect that the young lady’s own 
personality was too dear to her to 
permit her to lay. violent hands upon 
it. Mr. Milnes had gone off to Bristol. 
where his business as a_ banker 
took him every day, before his 
daughter’s flight was discovered. 

Veronica Milnes had always been a 
trial to her family. As a baby she 
had howled till she got her own way ; 
as a child she had resisted governesses 
and nurses, declined lessons, and 
objected to restraint; as a girl she 
had played all games which it was 
likely her elders would object to, and 
worn any clothes which she thought 
would shock them. As she grew 
older she had wished to be an actress, 
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a hospital nurse, and a public singer. 
When it was proved that she had 
neither capacity nor talent for any 
of these pursuits, she had taken 
vigorously to the hunting field, where 
a violent flirtation with a divorced 
man had satisfied her taste for sensa- 
tion and sufficiéntly distressed and 
shocked her relatives to occupy her 
mind for two seasons. At the end of 
the second, her admirer married a girl 
in the neighbourhood who did not 
hunt, but who had always _ been 
Veronica’s rival in other fields and 
this disappointment —a real one-—had 
been the first serious check the head- 
strong girl had ever known. She 
took it without flinching, went abroad 
for the summer, and at the beginning 
of the next winter announced her 
engagement to Anthony Ashley, a 
good-looking lad, the eldest son of a 
well-to-do neighbour, and in every 
way a suitable match, though, as 
they had known each other from 
childhood, the event was not of the 
exciting character the county had 
grown to expect from Veronica. 

She had of late shown symptoms 
of exasperation with her lover, and 
his refusal a little earlier to present 
her with a diamond brooch which had 
taken her fancy in the local jeweller’s 
window, had nearly brought about a 
rupture. 

On the day of Veronica’s disappear- 
ance, Mr. Milnes had gone off to 
Bristol, whére his business as a 
banker took him every morning, 
before his daughter’s flight was sus- 
pected, and when the fact was told 
to him it caused him grave uneasiness. 
He had more sympathy with the 
girl’s unruly nature than had the 
womenkind of his household, and also 
was more alive to the risks a pretty 
girl might run from such an escapade. 
He went up to her room to make 
further investigations, but discovered 
nothing fresh, except that something 
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had been burnt in the grate, which 
showed traces of ashes not those o| 
the cigarettes which Veronica smoked 
in large numbers. 

Mrs. Milnes followed his investiga- 
tions, weakly repeating her theory 
that Veronica had gone to the Cattens 
—friends a few miles off. 

‘* My dear,” said he, savagely turn- 
ing upon her at last, “I think it far 
more likely she has gone to the dogs.” 

Whereat the poor lady collapsed 
weeping. And when Ashley returned 
from his quest, looking very pale and 
without any trace of the fugitive, 
the whole family became seriously 
alarmed. 

Ashley had been to the nearest 
railway station to enquire if Veronica, 
who was quite well known there, had 
started by any of the trains ; but had 
Only been assured that no one answer- 
ing in the remotest degree to Vero- 
nica’s description had left by any of 
the infrequent trains since the night 
before. 

The post was now their only hope, 
and they decided to wait till the next 
morning, which might bring them a 
letter, before taking the serious step 
of placing the matter in the hands of 
the police. Mrs. Milnes was now 
certain that her daughter was drowned 
in the Avon, which flowed by their 
house, and, rejecting the evidence of 
the suit-case, which, she said, might 
have been “a blind,” passed a miser- 
able night. 

Georgina, whose excitement showed 
traces of “satisfaction, confided to 
Ashley her opinion that whatever had 
happened, ‘‘ Veronica had done it to 
spite them.” While Mr. Milnes, walk- 
ing up and down in the summer twi- 
light smoking his cigar, bethought him 
of a legacy of £500 his daughter had 
lately inherited from an aunt, and 
which she had, with characteristic 
perversity, chosen to deposit with 
another banker in the city, instead of 
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placing it in her father’s keeping. He 
wished now he had been firm and in- 
sisted on investing it for her; but the 
thought of the minx setting up her 
own banking-account with another 
firm had rather amused him, as Vero- 
nica’s whims were apt to do. He 
had been secretly proud of her per- 
versity, and taking her, as men are 
apt to take women-folk, less seriously 
than they take themselves, he had 
been disposed to give her her head, 
trusting to the sobering influence of 
marriage and motherhood —those two 
events to which men, again, are so 
inclined to trust for the shaping of 
the female character. She always 
looked’ so handsome when she defied 
her mother or her governess. She 
generally made herself agreeable to 
him when she wanted her own way ; 
so it was, perhaps, not surprising that 
her father had overlooked the real 
selfishness and hardness of her charac- 


ter, and had seen only the cleverness 
and originality of her methods. 

He, too, went to bed full of anxiety ; 
but only to Ashley, the wooer, did 
torturing thoughts of the other lover 


bring waking dreams of horror. His 
fears in that direction were allayed, 
however, the following morning, by 
meeting his former rival driving un- 
concernedly along the road between 
his own home and Deansgate, and 
being stopped by him whilst he re- 
tailed a trivial bit of gossip and then 
drove off to a local ram sale, in which 
he was deeply interested. 

No letter that morning, and no sign 
from the fugitive. Mrs. Milnes was 
prostrated with fear and anxiety. 

‘** Tt is a cruel trial,” said the father, 
who looked stern and old. He had 
telegraphed to his son in barracks at 
Exeter to get leave and come home at 
once, and Ashley went with him into 
Bristol to enquire at the rival bank 
and to communicate with the police. 

They found that the whole of the 


£500 had been withdrawn by Veronica 
herself a week before, so there was no 
doubt that her absence was pre- 
meditated, and that it was for a long 
time. The police, when told of the 
mystery, had no hesitation in saying 
they would be able to solve it at once, 
and with characteristic ineptitude 
proceeded to rediscover everything 
that was already known, but failed to 
throw any fresh light on the matter, 
and at last Anthony Ashley and 
Walter Milnes went up to town in the 
faint hope that they might between 
them find some trace of the missing 
girl. 

Nothing came of their search, or of 
the enquiries of the London detec- 
tives who assisted them, and they re- 
turned to the country completely 
baffed and bewildered. 


Now we will proceed to reveal to 
the reader the true story of Veronica’s 
flight, which was hidden from her 
friends and relations. 

For some time, Veronica’s pose had 
begun. to be a bore to herself; she 
was getting tired of hearing folk 
wonder what she was going to do next, 
particularly as there did not seem to 
be anything very amusing to do which 
she had not done before. To be the 
county buffoon, she told herself, was 
not the ambition she had set herself, 
and she was conscious that since her 
flirtation with Philip Fraser, the 
nicest people had been rather shy of 
her, her position as the banker’s 
daughter not being quite secure 
enough to carry off her defiance of 
convention. To do her justice, she 
hated the impertinent assiduities of 
some of the men she met, especially 
when their womenkind were super- 
cilious instead of envious, and it was 
to escape from this kind of thing that 
she had, with fairly true instinct, 
accepted Anthony Ashley. But in 
doing so she had made her own 
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position intolerable. Her nature was 
straight and fair, and she knew she 
had done’an unfair thing to this good, 
honest boy, who really loved her, in 
accepting him merely to hide her 
pique at being slighted by another 
man; and it was almost as unbear- 
able to pretend satisfaction in An- 
thony’s society, as it was to smile 
serenely and talk unconcernedly in 
the presence of her former lover— 
worse, indeed, for the latter piece of 
acting brought its own reward in its 
success, whilst the more successfully 
she deceived poor Anthony, the more 
tightly she riveted her own chains. 

It was the first time she had been at 
war with herself, though she had 
spent her whole life at war with other 
people. She had no one to go to for 
advice. She despised her mother and 
was jealous of her sister, whilst her 
father, she felt, had never taken her 
seriously, and her brother Walter was 
so immersed in his own affairs that 


she knew, even if he had been at hand, 
he would have given only a superficial 
glance at hers. With all her conscious 
perversity, there was really something 
fine in the girl’s nature, something 
akin to elemental things, something 


which cried out for freedom and 
reality, and which rebelled against 
conventions and hypocrisy— not only 
as inconveniences, but as bonds which 
‘hindered her true development. 

She had tried to break with An- 
thony over the diamond brooch, but 
when she had found he withstood her 
firmly, her respect for him had in- 
creased, but her distaste for the 
prospect of union with him had in- 
creased also, and as she was utterly 
unimaginative, as far as other people 
were concerned, it seemed to her that 
it would be far less trouble to every- 
body if she took herself off without a 
scene or disttrbance, and tried what 
she could make of life on her own 
account. The idea of flight had always 
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been attractive to her, and she had 
several times planned what she would 
do if she made her home too hot to 
hold her. Hitherto the want of 
money had been a check upon her 
imaginings, but her aunt’s opportune 
legacy had solved that difficulty, and 
Veronica felt the way was clear before 
her. 

She drew out her money without 
exciting any suspicion, her mother 
having sent her into Bristol for some 
fish. Her other preparations were 
simple. She left everything behind 
her except her jewellery and a few 
changes of underlinen. She had in 
her room an old suit of her brother’s 
clothes, which fitted her well. She 
had often slipped out in them on a 
fishing expedition. One or two of his 
shirts left behind in his drawer, and 
a collar and tie of her own, made her 
into a good-looking young man. The 
only sacrifice was her beautiful hair. 
She shook it all down, and her heart 
nearly failed her as the dark waves 
fell below her waist, but she did not 
give herself time to think, and the 
splendid locks lay on the -dressing- 
table before she had time for repent- 
ance ; her head looking uncommonly 
funny, with close-cropped unwilling 
bristles standing out upon it, and the 
middle parting was distinctly missish. 
However, there was no time to spare, 
so she swept up the armful of hair, and 
carefully set alight to it in the empty 
grate, fearing greatly that the smeil 
wouldl betray her; but the family 
was accustomed to her cigarettes, and 
no one slept very near her room. Her 
window was always open. She 
dropped her suit-case first and herself 
after it from the window, and, taking 
no trouble to hide her traces, she 
walked down the drive, and then 
turned along a short cut which took 
off about a mile of the twelve to 
Bristol. She had a stick on which she 
carried her light suit-case, knapsack 
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fashion, over her shoulder. She had 
chosen a lovely summer night for her 
adventure; the nightingales were 
singing madly in the thickets; the 
air was full of sweetness, and a slim, 
elegant young moon looked down 
from the sky on this other Diana 
going her way on the Earth. 
Veronica was strong and in perfect 
health. She had taken a good snooze 
in the afternoon; the exercise in the 
cool night air was delightful to her ; 
she whistled as she went for pure joy, 
loving the wild night creatures who 
fled across the road or nestled in the 
grass. A big white owl swooped by 
and she heard his mate calling him 
from a hollow tree. The sky was full 
of stars, and the light of the sunset 
seemed to linger, a pale aureole in the 
It had been about one o’clock 
she started; her train left 
At three she found 


west. 
when 
Bristol at six. 


herself at a village she knew about 


four miles from the town. She had 
time to spare, sO, vaulting over a gate 
into a clean-smelling farm-yard, she 
found in the warm dusk a shelf cut in 
a haystack, and, swinging herself aloft 
she curled up on it, and ventured on 
an hour’s nap. The pigs grunted 
comfortably below her, and a hen or 
two clucked. She slept lightly, and 
looked every now and then at her 
watch by the light of a match. It 
was delicious to sleep out of doors in 
the fresh scented air. 

At four o’clock it began to get light. 
All the birds awoke, and theré was 
such a chorus as might have greeted 
Eros himself awaking to tear him- 
self from Psyche’s arms. Chanticleer 
arose and crowed, reproaching the sun 
for tarrying. Veronica felt chilly, and, 
jumping down she started again on 
her way, reaching Bristol Station 
with time to spare for the hot coffee 
and rolls, which tasted so good, and 
even for the bacon and éggs un- 
willingly supplied by a sleepy waiter. 


She knew the porters well, but not 
one of them recognised her—an ordi- 
nary young man with a travelling 
cap pulled unbecomingly down over 
his ears being too common a sight to 
need looking at. 

The train came in, and the girl got 
into a third-class carriage, without 
any fear of detection. “‘ How easy it 
is to run away,” said Veronica. 

But on arriving in London she 
thought it well to interrupt the clue, 
so she had herself driven from Pad- 
dington to Victoria, and there took 
a ticket for Upper Norwood. With 
this in her pocket, she started to look 
for lodgings, and found a lady in 
Charlwood Street, who was not un- 
willing to take in a single gentleman 
who agreed to pay his rent in advance. 
Veronica gave the name of Valentine 
Marshall, for though she was not in- 
sensible to the risk of the identical 
initials, it seemed the lesser of two 
evils, her suit-case and her linen being’ 
marked “ V.M.” 

The day was yet young, so she un- 
packed her meagre belongings and 
went out to get herself some lunch, 
and some more shirts and collars and 
socks. She also looked in at a bar- 
ber’s, and got him to trim her extra- 
ordinary crop of hair, explaining with 
many blushes that it had been allowed 
to go all wrong in an illness, an ex- 
planation entirely contradicted by her 
appearance of radiant health, as she 
realised when looking at herself in 
the glass in front of her. The barber, 
cockney-like, was too much taken up 
with himself to give much thought to 
anything but his own superiority in 
the matter of hair-cutting, and she 
rose quite orthodox as to the sit of 
her cropped wig, though the ridiculous 
smoothness of her cheeks and the 
length of her eyelashes made her look 
still annoyingly feminine. She bought 
herself a bowler hat now she dared to 
face a hatter, but she had not yet 
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courage to go to a tailor’s, though she 
knew a new suit and dress clothes were 
indispensable. She got back to her 
lodgings for tea and meant to have a 
chop there for dinner, but feeling too 
excited to face the evening alone, she 
went out again to a restaurant and 
afterwards made her way to a music- 
hall. The lights, the reeking atmo- 
sphere, the crowd, and the noisy 
entertainment intoxicated her. It 
was not that she liked it particularly, 
but the absolute freedom and irre- 
sponsibility were so soothing. She 
had no one to arrange for her, no one 
to, ask where she had been, or why, 
and for the first time she realized what 
a strain it had been. to keep up a 
perpetual feeling of resentment 
against her belongings. 

Her poor mother and father looked 
quite harmless now she was out of 
their reach, and even.Georgina seemed 
less of a minx, and Anthony, of course, 


was always a good fellow. She had 
meant to write home directly she got 
to London, but she really could not 
run the risk of giving them a clue for 


her re-capture. .They would not 
worry much. She would not have 
cared if one of them had disappeared ! 
So why should they trouble them- 
selves ? They always made so much 
fuss about trifles ; it was just as well 
to give them something to worry 
about in the lump. 

Here, a lady on the stage gave a 
peculiarly ungainly bound, which sent 
her petticoats flying and brought down 
the house, and Veronica, being sleepy, 
got up to go. A scented girl beside 
her, with an outrageous hat, got up 
too, and slipped her hands under her 
coat sleeve. Veronica shook her off 
with the first touch of disgust she had 
felt in her new surroundings, and 
suddenly she hated the sodden atmo- 
sphere and the glare and the noise. 
Outside all was well again ; the won- 
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with gold and silver globes of light, 
the refreshing coolness after the heat 
and stuffiness inside, all rejoiced her 
heart, and she reached her lodgings 
dead tired and slept the sleep of the 
just, regardless of the anxiety she 
had left behind at Deansgate. 

The next morning she set out to 
look for employment. She knew there 
were agencies for the employment of 
women, so she supposed such things 
must exist for men also. Strangely 
enough, the thing that attracted her 
was business. She had.always known 
she had a good head for figures ; 
arithmetic came easily to her. No 
doubt the instinct was hereditary, her 
father and grandfather having been 
bankers. She had often talked with 
her father about stocks and shares, 
and a cousin who had stayed a good 
deal with them had gone into the City. 
“What Tom can do, I could do!” 
she had told her father, and he, 
amused at her assumptions, had en- 
couraged her taste, knowing it to be 
as useful to a woman as to a man 
to know something of affairs. A 
stockbroker’s office, therefore, was 
the goal of her ambition for the 
present. Of course, “‘Tom”. could 
be of no. use to her, but she remem- 
bered the name and address of his 
firm, and she took an omnibus to the 
Mansion House and walked about, so 
as to learn the hang of the streets, 
and to study the clothes of the men ; 
and going into a large clothiers she 
bought herself a ready-made suit of 
City pattern and a straw hat, which 
suited her so well that she walked 
away in it. 

As she came out of the tailor’s, her 
eye caught a brass plate with “ Em- 
ployment Agency ”’ in red letters, and 
she boldly walked in, and presenting 
herself in the outer office, said haugh- 
tily, “I want to speak to your chief.” 

“What name, sir ? ” said the clerk 


derful blue of the London night, lit_ respectfully, which astonished her ; 
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but she gave her name as Mr. Valen- 
tine Marshall, with quite an assured 
ring in her voice. 

A plan was forming itself rapidly 
in her brain, and she followed the 
clerk cheerfully into an inner office, 
where a carefully-dressed Jew gentle- 
man sat paring his almond-shaped 
nails. 

““Good morning. What can we do 
for you?” said the gentleman, some- 
what curtly. 

“T want a clerkship in a stock- 
broker’s office,” she answered in the 
same tone. 

“* Previous references ? ” said he. 

“* None,” said she. 

He looked up sharply. “Hullo, 
what do you expect me to do for you, 
then ?” 

She perched gaily on the end of the 
office-table, swinging one well-shaped 
foot. She was not the least afraid. 
After all, what could this little Jew 
man do to her ? 


“Look here,” she said, smiling 
(she had very good teeth), “I'll tell 


you all about it. I’ve run away from 
home; they wanted to make a 
clergyman of me. May I smoke?” 
taking a cigarette out of its case. “I 
have never done a stroke of work in 
my life, but I write a good plain hand. 
I am good at figures. - I.am willing to 
learn—it’s my interest. I want to 
get on, andI don’t know enough to be 
anything but honest.” 

The man opposite her had a Jew’s 
senseofhumour. He laughed. “ Why 
shouldI bother my head about you ? ” 
he asked. 
cellent young chaps on my books 
with references by the score, very 
little doing, too many clerks.” 

“You see,” said Veronica, “ you 
rather like me, or you wouldn’t be 
wasting your time on me. Now if 
you get me a clerkship at once, I will 
give you five pounds. Here it is,” 
showing him a note she had put in her 


*“T have dozens of ex-* 


pocket to change that morning, “ and 
Ill do you credit.” 

“Rees and Williams sent round 
this morning for a clerk ; one of theirs 
gone sick. I wired to another chap 
to take it up, but he may not have 
got there—like an ass never answered. 
You can go and try.” 

Veronica bounded to her feet. 
“Can you say a word for me?” she 
asked. 

‘*“No; except that you are the most 
impudent chap that ever came my 
way,” said he, “‘so you ought to get 
on.” 

The Jew handed her a slip of paper 
with the address on it. 1t was close 
by, and Veronica went there straight. 
Rees and Williams were very busy. 
The other young man who had gone 
boating on the river never turned up ; 
the partner who saw Veronica liked 
her looks. He knew the agent, asked 
very few questions, found she wrote a 
clear hand, and could come that 
afternoon ; engaged her at once at a 
salary of two pounds a week, and 
Veronica found herself installed as 
Valentine Marshall,in a roomy office 
with a desk and high stool of her own. 
She went straight back to her Jew, and 
laid the five pound note on his table. 

*““Come and lunch with me,” said 
the genial Hebrew, and together they 
went off to the Bay Tree, where they 
lunched together quite in a- friendly 
manner. So pleased was the host 
with his guest that he gave him an 
invitation to come to luncheon next 
Sunday at his little place at Syden- 
ham, which Veronica accepted wil- 
lingly. 

That afternoon, Veronica found 
herself perched on a high stool copy- 
ing figures into.a ledger, after some 
tolerably clear instructions from one 
of the senior clerks. She did fhe work 
quickly, and then tipped her stool up 
and looked round. It was wonderful 
how she was enjoying herself. 
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Here she was, for the first time, 
behind the scenes, hearing what men 
said to each other, not what they say 
to girls. It was all very banal, silly 
stuff, but that did not matter. 
She felt as if she was at a play, 
only this was real. “Hurrah for 
liberty !” 

“Can’t get on?” said one of the 
clerks, indulgently. 

*“ Done,”’ replied she. 

“IT say,” he remonstrated, “ you 
mustn’t work like that—put us all 
out—-here’s some of mine you might 
get on with.” 

“ All right,” said Veronica. 

This was the clerk she had taken a 
fancy to as she walked down the 
room between the rows of desks. 

He told her his name was Alec 
Fraser, and that he lived with his 
mother at Upper Norwood; asked 


many questions which Veronica par- 
ried, and by the time four o’clock 


came they were friends. Youth, 
generally so suspicious, has these 
sudden expansions. 

Veronica, in her own surroundings, 
would not have looked at this sandy- 
haired Scotchman, so manifestly her 
social inferior, but here, among these 
“awful bounders,” as she mentally 
called her fellows, the young man’s 
simple manners and soft Scotch voice 
seemed quite refined, and a certain 
homely frankness pleased her. They 
walked away together, and Fraser 
proposed that they should take a *bus 
to Hyde Park Corner and go and look 
at the girls in the Row. 

Veronica gasped. Dared she risk 
it? As well now as later, perhaps. 
So they ran lightly up the steps of a 
motor omnibus—delightful sensation 
to have no petticoat to hold up—and 
perched up there they surveyed the 
wonderful cheerful panorama of the 
London streets. Her companion 
studied all the posters, chiefly with a 
view to the doings of Royalties or of 
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celebrities of the stage and music- 
hall. 

Veronica was astounded at his 
knowledge of the doings of the pro- 
fessign. In her innocence she thought 
him acquainted with all these gay 
ladies, whom he spoke of by their pet 
names, and wondered at his know- 
ledge of the world. 

Their walk in the Park came off 
without any excitement, except Vero- 
nica’s chronic palpitation when any- 
one looked at her. When she recol- 
lected how boring it had been to walk 
in the Park as a young lady, it seemed 
incredible that it should be so plea- 
sant and exciting now, when dis- 
covery lurked at every turn and the 
spirit of adventure animated every 
commonplace incident. To stare 
boldly at a girl, instead of being the 
foolish performance it really was, 
seemed a deed of highest daring, and 
Veronica laughed and smoked «a 
cigarette in public with the zest of a 
schoolboy home for the holidays, or a 
subaltern just gazetted to a crack 
regiment. 

“Lord, how dull other women’s 
lives are ! ” she thought, “ always tied 
to the teapot and bound to report 
themselves at meal times.” 

Fraser, who seemed to be more and 
more attracted to his companion, pro- 
posed that Marshall should come with 
him that evening to an obscure res- 
taurant, where he was going to meet 
some “blokes,” and go with them 
afterwards to the “ Palace.” 

Veronica assented joyfully, and 
piloted Fraser back to her lodgings, 
where. they had a cup of tea and 
smoked till it was time to start. 
Luckily she was in splendid training, 
for she had walked miles that day, 
and now they set out and walked to 
a restaurant much frequented by City 
clerks, not far from Leicester Square. 

The other young men turned out to 
be louder and more offensive than her 
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new friend, and one of them had 
already taken rather too much to 
drink. 

Veronica watched him with breath- 
less interest. Had she been in petti- 
coats she would have been disgusted 
by his talk, but now it was only part 
of her masculine initiation. 

They all went off together to the 
music-hall, where this companion be- 
came offensively noisy and was turned 
out, all of which seemed screamingly 
funny to Veronica, who was now 
wildly excited by her new surround- 
ings. 

She walked with Fraser to Victoria 
Station and saw him off, after various 
confidences on his part, all of which 
she meant to work up as copy when 
her turn came to tell her story to 
another. 

She nearly overslept herself next 
morning, but managed to find herself 
quite punctually at the office and was 
well received by the head clerk, whom 
she called “ Sir,” much to his surprise 
and satisfaction. 

“A nice civil poy whatefer,” said 
Mr. Jones, in his Welsh accent, to 
one of his colleagues ; and Veronica, 
who overheard him, considered her 
fortune made. 

There was a good deal in the work 
of the office that interested\her, and 
as she had no intention of sitting on 
a stool, however high, for longer than 
she could help, she listened to,all the 
talk of stocks and shares, Kaffirs and 
Westralians, took hints, and after a 
day or two ventured to put a small 
sum into “ Coppers,” and took it out 
in a week doubled. This gave her 
confidence, and she studied the stock 
lists and the tapes with an intelligent 
interest which surprised the others. 
Her work, too, was quick and clean, 
and the other clerks took to her, 
however brusque her manner 
had seemed in her natural surround- 
ings, it, and her sayings, had a 


as, 
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piquancy for these City young men 
which seemed to them the soul of 
wit. 

Fraser invited her to come down on 
Sunday afternoon to have tea with his 
mother and sister, and Veronica went. 
She was met by her friend at the 
Crystal Palace Station, close to his 
little home in Palace Road. The wide 
road climbing up hill looked cheerful, 
notwithstanding the greengrocer’s 
shop at the corner with its litter of 
wilted vegetables. Every little garden 
had its flowering shrubs’and bushes. 
Alec opened his front door with a 
latch-key and ushered Veronica into 
a cheerful little sitting-room, where 
his mother and sister were awaiting 
them. 

But here a dreadful thing hap- 
peed. Veronica saw Alec’s eyes fixed 
on her with an annoyed expression. 
She had entered the ladies’ presence 
with her hat on! Blushing furiously, 
she hurriedly removed it, stammering 
something about not having known 
Mrs. Fraser wasintheroom. But her 
peace of mind was gone. Here, in the 
presence of the clear-eyed old lady 
and the bonnie sister she felt every 
movement must betray her. Uncom- 
fortable and ill at ease, she returned 
to her feminine habit of mind, and 
mentally visited her discomfort on 
her kind hostesses, stigmatising the 
mother as an “old cat” and the 
daughter as “ silly.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Fraser 
asked kindly questions, and that 
Jessie tried her simple arts on Alec’s 
friend. They got nothing but sullen 
snaps in reply, and Alec, in despair, 
proposed a walk. But tea arrived, and 
was got through in awkward silence, 
and then; unfortunately, Alec. pro- 
posed that his sister should walk with 
them, hoping that away from his 
mother’s restiaining presence, this 
brilliant new friend, whom he had 
described with such gusto to Jessie, 
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might recover some of his wonted 
spirits. 

It was better ovt of doors, but 
Veronica was still ill at ease. She 
slouched along with her hands in her 
pockets, overdoing her masculine 
swagger and puffing her cigarette 
smoke’ in Miss Fraser’s face without 
apology. And once more she made a 
slip. Meeting some lady friends of 
Jessie’s, she again forgot to take off 
her hat,’ and when Jessie dropped 
her parasol, she made no efiort to 
pick it up. Each time Jessie’s blue 
eyes told her of her error, and she with 
difficulty restrained the pert remark 
with which she would have retorted, 
had she been in petticoats. She was 
thankful to get off at last, having de- 
clined Alec’s invitation to supper. 

She flung herself into the train, 
vowing to avoid women’s society as 
long as her present masquerade 
pleased her. 


* Your friend is not exactly genial, 
Alec,” said Jessie, as they walked 


home from the station. “Is his hat 
pinned on, do you think ?” 

She little knew how near she was 
to the truth. 

Mrs. Fraser only said, “ The poor 
lad was over shy.” For which Alec 
was grateful. But she and Jessie 
afterwards wrote Valentine Marshall 
down an ass, and a conceited one, 
only they expressed their opinion in 
more feminine phraseology to one 
another. 

From this Sunday, Veronica began 
to tire of Fraser’s society. There 
was in her something which resisted 
anything good or kindly, only the 
bizarre or brutal appealed to her at 
this stage of her development, and 
she despised all virtue, whether homely 
or heroic. “Silly ” was her epithet 
for all the gentler qualities of huma- 
nity, and lawlessmess was the only 
passport to her favour. Among her 
fellow-clerks was one of a more dare- 
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devil type than the rest, and although 
his commonness really revolted her, 
his knowledge of life—such as it was— 
attracted her. She began to neglect 
Fraser’s society for that of Tom 
Mackinnon, who offered her racing 
tips, and was, on his side, surprised 
by her knowledge of the subject. 
Betting had been one of Veronica’s 
favourite means of scandalising her 
family, and her friends of other days 
had given her many tips. 

She had not much to learn from 
this cockney sportsman. The dis- 
covery of this common taste brought 
them together. Here, again, Veronica 
was lucky. Her cool common-sense 
kept her from making a fool of her- 
self. She began to believe that what- 
ever she touched turned to gold, and 
that she could compel success. 

The weather was very hot in August 
and work slack, so she gladlv accepted 
Tom’s invitation to come down with 
him to Surbiton, where his people 
lived, more especially as she and he 
were to go into lodgings together, the 
family mansion being already overful. 

Here Veronica found herself in a 
different atmosphere from that of. 
Fraser’s modest home. She was at 
first overwhelmed at finding herself 
surrounded by a bevy of laughing, 
chaffing young women, sisters, cou- 
sins and friends, all quite at their 
ease, all more or less good-looking 
and vulgar and smartly dressed 
according to their lights. They called 
each other by nicknames, and made 
as much noise as the occupants of the 
Parrot house at the Zoo. 

After a heavy tea in a hideous little 
dusty, flowerless back garden under 
a large Japanese umbrella, the party 
started for the boats, and Veronica 
found herself with Tom totted off to 
row three robust maidens, named 
Jim, Loo, and Shrimp. She had been 
used to a river from her childhood, 
and knew all there was to know about 
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a boat ; but she found the load some- 
what heavy on this hot day, as they 
rowed up the stream, and she had 
much ado to keep up her masculine 
supremacy, without attempting con- 
versation.. The girls chattered in- 
cessantly, and she felt her head 
splitting. It was a relief when they 
shot into a backwater to lie to under 
the sweeping branches, looking down 
one of the most beautiful reaches of 
the beautiful Thames. The cool, 
acrid smell of the river and the fami- 
liar lap of the water made Veronica 
feel almost homesick. 

“This beats the Avon,” she said, 
half to herself. 

“Is that where you come from ? ” 
queried the best-looking of the girls, 
and Veronica, full of lazy mischief, 
looked into her eyes and determined 
to act her man’s part without scruple. 
The girl knew her business, and the 
brown eyes and blue eyes were soon 
using the universal language which 
existed before. Esperanto, and when 
the boat started again one of the 
other girls volunteered, with a laugh, 
to take Veronica’s place at the oar. 
As they returned in the dark, after 
supper at a riverside inn, Veronica’s 
arm stole, unreproved, round Jim’s 
waist, and her position in the Mac- 
kinnon family was assured. 

After this, Veronica spent all her 
week-ends at Surbiton, and there 
made the acquaintance of a man who 
was destined to influence her future 
life not a little. Tom Mackinnon had 
spoken once or twice with reverence 
of a certain Wellesley Tincombe— 
called Wells by the young ladies—and 
had hinted that he might require a 
rival’s blood if he saw how things were 
going between Marshall and Jim. 
And one day, sure enough, this hero 
appeared, dropping in upon the tea- 
party with a cool air of assurance, 
which was not overdone. 

He was a slim, good-looking young 
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fellow of about thirty, very dark and 
with a suspicion of Hebrew origin 
traceable in the slight stoop from the 
neck and the thunderous depths of 
his black eyes. 

Veronica saw at once, with some- 
thing like relief, that her day as a lady- 
killer was over. The farce was be- 
coming wearisome, and as Jim blushed 
at the newcomer’s lordly greeting, she 
hurriedly made up her mind to retire 
gracefully from the situation, which 
was getting awkward. Her natural 
spitefulness, however, prompted re- 
venge, and a pretty blonde cousin, just 
arrived, afforded an opportunity for a 
retreat in good order. She promptly 
invited the new girl to go out with her 
in a dinghy, and left the field to her 
successful rival. She was bored to 
de-th, however, by the ingénue she 
had selected, and, being of the same 


‘sex, she knew, what a man would not 


have known, that the innocence was 
on the surface and that the child saw 
through her, and dubbed her a “dull 
fool,” in school-room parlance. They 
were both glad to rejoin the rest of 
the party at the Angler’s Rest, where 
Veronica got into conversation with 
the man of the amazing name. 
Wellesley Tincombe was already a 
fairly successful stockbroker, but he 
was full of dreams, practical visions 
with golden backgrounds and motor- 
cars in the foreground, and with a 
music-hall artiste somewhere in the 
middle distance. He took to Vero- 
nica at once. Brushing aside all the 
chaff levelled at his supposed discom- 
fiture in his absence, he began to 
sound his rival on matters of real 
interest, such as his knowledge of 
racing and his views on sport. _ They 
leaned on the wooden balcony of the 
inn hanging over the river, and 
smoked and chatted, finding many 
things in common in their views of 
life ; and when they parted, Wellesley 
Tincombe laid his hand on Val, 
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Marshall’s shoulder with a friendly 
invitation to breakfast next, morning 
at his rooms in Washington Terrace. 

The Sunday morning wore away in 
smoke’ and talk. Veronica uncon- 
sciously exercised her undoubted fasci- 
nation on this new friend, and he as 
unconsciously found himself confiding 
his plans and aspirations to her as 
he had never done before to a man. 
That the aspirations were very ma- 
terialistic was no bar to Veronica’s 
sympathy. She found herself all the 
more capable of understanding them, 
and her quick brain was rapidly 
maturing a plan which surpassed any 
of his in daring and vigour. 

When they met again for another 
smoke at midnight, she laid it before 
him with as much assurance:as if she 
had considered it for months. It was 
no less than that she and Tincombe 
should go into partnership in trying 
to push a certain invention which he 
had got hold of, and which ran 
perilously near infringing a certain suc- 
cessful patent already in the market. 

“We .must squeeze them out,” 
said Veronica, her blue eyes glittering, 
and drawing her black brows together. 
And she proceeded to suggest certain 
plans for advertising which were an 
astonishment to the older hand, to 
whom she was speaking. 

“Say, you’re smart!” said he. 
‘“*Couldn’t you find me a young 
woman with your brains to carry out 
these dodges ? It would be ever so 
much more effective.” 

For a moment Veronica’s face 
flamed. Was she discovered? But 
she met nothing in the inscrutable 
black eyes looking into hers, except 
laughter at the boldness of her views, 
and she went on propounding- these 
till they separated at two o'clock in 
the morning with an invitation from 
Tincombe to come to his office in a 
day or two to talk business. 

The talk brought them still nearer 


together, but Tincombe stuck to his 
idea—the only one really his own in 
this business—that they ought to 
have a smart girl ready to go round 
and persuade business men to take 
the thing up. 

“Rather a_ ticklish business ?” 
queried Veronica. 

“Oh, a girl who could take care of 
herself would be all right.” / 

“Well, look here,” said Veronica, 
“T have a sister who is looking out 
for a job. Sick of teaching dull 
brats—which has been her trade. 
Shall I bring her round to see you this 
day week? She’s spry and fly and 
might suit you.” 

She made this suggestion looking 
full into the other’s black eyes, and 
watching the orange lights in them as 
oue spoke. 

“Two of you? Rather a large 
order,” said the stockbroker, lazily. 

“* Oh, all right,” snapped Veronica ; 
“find your girl yourself.’ 

“No; let’s see your lovely twin.” 

“ All right; this day week.” 

And so they parted, Veronica going 
off to give notice at her office, and to 
make preparations for her change of 
part. 

It had been a sudden idea of hers, 
this return to femininity, prompted 
by a desire to try her influence on 
Wellesley and a thought that it might 
pay better to exploit her talents in her 
own character, and also a devil-may- 
care fancy for change and adventure. 
She now half regretted the suggestion, 
and wholly disliked giving up her 
masculine freedom. 

““ Why in the world should I again 
put my neck into the yoke and these 
unruly members into petticoats ?” 
she said to herself. But planning the 
change was amusing. It wasacurious 
thing, in all Veronica’s strange career 
she had no confidant and no familiar 
friend, so her secrets were and re- 
mained her own. 


(To be continued.) 





DAX—A NEW HOLIDAY RESORT 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


Othe dblasé tourist, footsore from 
globe-trotting and mentally 


wearied by frequent visits 

to conventional, sophisticated 
holiday resorts, the discovery of some- 
thing fresh and unhackneyed in that 
line comes like a boon and a blessing 
for which he is duly thankful. 

This, at least, was my personal view 
of the case when, during a tour 
through South-Western France, I 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly dis- 
covered* Dax—a fascinating little 
town, very prettily situated on the 
banks of the River 
its thermal springs, tree-shaded houses 





* Rousseau is said to have discovered Switzer- 
land, 


Adour —with’ 


and remoteness from the beaten track, 
possessing sO many attractions that it 
proves a most enjoyable place to 
sojourn at. Besides, it presents itself 
to the traveller with all the charm of 
contrast. For it lies in that most 
unique Department called the Landes 
—a region so blank, bleak, and feature- 
less in many parts that as you stand 
in the midst of them and look round, 
you feel as if you were gazing at 
nothingness and the void. In fact, 
these wide-spreading, sandy wastes— 
known as “‘ The Steppes of France ”— 
are appropriately sc named. And yet, 
bare and desolate as the scenes are, 
they have a-certain weird attraction 
of their own —probably because the 
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complete absence of emphasis gives 
them such a distinctive cachét. In 
any case, they arrest and draw atten- 
tion to themseives as fairer scenes 
would fail to do; and a very deep 
impression is left on the mind as you 
see them stretching away on all sides 
into infinity and the shadowy dis- 
tance—‘“ dim as man’s hope, and wide 
as the heart’s capacity for pain.” 
Hence this is a region which would 
offer a very interesting field to those 
who possess the power of seeing what 
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‘and then a solitary shepherd walking 
on stilts, according to the custom 
of the country! By the help of these 
échasses, as they are called, he gains 
an elevation not afforded by the sur- 
face of the ground, from which he can 
_overlook his flock and prevent the 
sheep from straying. Hisstilts, there- 
fore, are~ necessary, if not indis- 
pensable. Nevertheless, the incon- 
gruity between such a mode of pro- 
gression and the occupation of the 
person by whom it is employed 








lies behind the obvious—that plea- 
sant faculty which might be called 
the fourth dimension of the mind— 
for by means of it our mental vision 
is cleared to such a wondrous extent, 
and the horizon of thought is so much 
enlarged, that increased recognition 
of all the beauty and mystery which 
lie at the deep heart of Nature is thus 
afforded us. 

Meanwhile, you can walk for miles 
through this singular district without 
meeting a human being, except now 
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strikes a stranger very forcibly. For 
sa shepherd is essentially a solitary, 
thoughtful man, whose communion 
with Nature is continuous and un- 
broken ; therefore to see him stalking 
over the ground on these fantastic 
wooden legs seems like a discord in 
the general harmony of the scene. 

I must mention that portions of the 
Landes contain extensive pine-forests, 
and are threaded here and there with 
melancholy little watercourses—dark 
and brackish. But in other parts 
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water is such an unknown quantity 
that even the lower animals have to 
change their nature there and accom- 
modate themselves to the exigencies 
of physical geography—targe flocks 
of ducks, for instance, being shown to 
the visiter, which have never even seen 
a pond! 

But to return to the centre of attrac- 
tion—Dax. The name is derived 
from its wonderful hot springs (De- 
Aquis), which are considered the 
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a pretty sight, on a smiling summer 
or autumn’ day, to see groups of 
gaily-dressed people sitting about, 
under the shade of these stately trees, 
laughing and chatting, and ehjoying 
the sunny present without a thought 
of the future, as only the French can 
do. For, as Taine says, though we 
English people get the most uses out 
of life (sic), his own compatriots ex- 
tract the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment from it. And if this be so, 


PINS DES LANDES. 


greatest curiosity of the region, and 
which doubtless induced the bath- 
loving Romans to found a settlement 
there, called Aquez Tarbellice. These 
thermal waters* rise in the centre of 
the town, and are received in a large 
basin enclosed with porticoes and 
backgrounded by tall umbrageous 
trees which form a charming frame 
to the scene. Indeed, it is quite 





*Said to be a. remedy for rheumatism and 
other kindred maladies, 


surely their philosophy is sounder 
than ours, after all ! 

But the attractions of Dax do not 
end with its hot springs. On the con- 
trary, the little town is so charged 
with historic memories and so replete 
with traditions of a remote past that 
it has thus a peculiar and distinctive 
charm of its own which is felt by every- 
body. For, after.all, the visible is 
only a fragmentary part of the real, 
and in the activities of the human 
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mind it always appears that suggestion 
affords a higher kind of enjoyment 
than mere observation. That is to 
say, there is more true pleasure to be 
derived from what awakens vivid 
conceptions and stimulates thought, 
than from any scene, however fair, 
round which no halo of association 
lingers. 

Among the several ancient build- 
ings at Dax, the Cathedral,* dating 
from the thirteenth century, occupies 
a prominent position. For though the 
style throughout is decidedly austere 
and unrelieved by any light orna- 
mentation, it interests by reason of 


. its sombre simplicity, and the air of 


earnestness .and thoroughness by 
which it is characterised. Besides, 
old buildings of this kind always seem 
to have so much to say to one! There 
is neither speech nor language, it is 
true, and yet their voices are heard. 
And to those who listen—while every- 
thing has a meaning, from the soaring 
roof to the lowliest tomb and each 
separate detail conveys a message— 
the whole structure seems to reveal 
the history and character of the 
people by whom it was erected, and 
thus to be the outward and visible 
sign of their faith and aspirations. 
As to the present-day inhabitants 
of Dax—although they are very civil 
and polite and always anxious to 
oblige they are staid in manner and 
have little of .the light-hearted in- 
souciance which characterises their 
compatriots in other parts of the 
country, thus apparently taking their 
tone from their sombre surroundings. 
For there can be no doubt that 
climate and scenery have much to 
do in the formation of human charac- 
ter, and people, without knowing it, 
absorb to a great extent the physical 
attributes of the place they live in. 
Meanwhile, there are so many 
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* This edifice, called “‘ I.’Eglise Cathédrale,” 
was restored in 1636, 


pleasant excursions to be made by 
boat, rail and carriage from Dax that 
one might spend a month there with- 
out exhausting them. In the first 
place, the Adour is adorned with a 
succession of dainty little towns, 
which make themselves into pictures 
on its banks ; and then, going further 
South, you come upon. some very re- 
markable scenic gems which ought to 
be better known than they are. Of 
the riverside towns, Saint Sever de- 
serves special mention ; for it stands 
on a hill, overlooking a valley so 
green and smiling that it might be 
described as a modern Tempe, and it 
encloses the beautiful plateau de 
Morlanne (once the site of a Roman 
camp) and also the ancient Chateau 
de Palestrion—a very interesting ,re- 
main, whose antiquity is attested by 
its having been occupied by the 
Roman generals in days of old. 

Two other pretty towns are Aire- 
sur-l’Adour and Strip. The latter is 
a dainty spot situated on a tributary 
of the above river, and consists of a 
number of cottages scattered over a 
hillside, and all so picturesquely 
placed that the ensemble is quite 
idyllic. The consequence is that, 
notwithstanding its uneuphonious 
name, Strip, by reason of its baths, 
its waterfalls, its bowery trees and 
the excellent trout-fishing to be had 
in its clear waters, is thronged with 
visitors during the summer season. 

While making excursions from Dax 
in a more southerly direction, places 
of historic interest become fewer for 
some time. But on reaching the 
Pyrenees, they crop up again—that 
wondrous chain having been the 
theatre of so many remarkable events 
in times gone by. 

At the present day, however, it is 
the extreme beauty of those soaring 
peaks which most attracts the tra- 
veller and the fact that the finest 
scenery in France is to be found 
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SHEPHERDS ON STILTS 


among them. For though inferior in 
height to,the Alps,, they _ possess 
beauties. peculiar .to themselves. to 


which the Swiss mountains cannot lay 
claim. In the first instance, the 
sunny atmosphere due to their more 
southern latitude imparts a warmth 
and glow to the scenery which will be 
sought for in vain further north, 
while the genial climate thus super- 
induced, covers even the stern boul- 
ders with a rich carpet-of vegetation. 

The supreme charm of Pyrenean 
scenery, however, consists in the 
magnificent fir forests—sometimes in- 
terspersed with oak and beech—by 
which the mountain-sides are clothed. 
Indeed, a walk through one of them 
is a very pleasant experience and, 
while it lasts, every sense is a minister 
of pleasure. For the pillared aisles 
and dim recesses formed « by those 
mighty trees are most impressive ; 
the air is fresh and sweet with a fra- 
grance peculiar to the scene, and the 
soft light, the green gloom, which 
prevails in all parts, could not be 
described in words, and could only be 


depicted by Turner, with his trick of 
aerial glamour and that wonderful 
power. he possessed oi reproducing 
the most subtle atmospheric effects. 

Meanwhile, the valleys into which 
these wooded slopes descend are very 
fair to see and, owing to the extreme 
purity of the air, they retain their 
vernal freshness even during the heat 
ofsummer. But a sharp note of con- 
trast is struck in them by the many 
barren rocks which they contain and 
which prove that nature is her own 
biographer. For these stones are lined 
and scored deeply by what is called 
“‘ slacier marks,”’ and therefore lead 
the geologist to conclude that at no 
very distant epoclt glaciers must have 
abounded here.* 

The Pyrenean waterfalls are not of 

* It is curious that the highest point of the 
Pyrenees should have such an ill-omened 
name as the Maladetta, and still more strange 
that it should seem to be applicable. For 
this desolate peak, as it rises before you in 
all its gauntness and isolation—clothed only 
in perpetual snow—looks really more like the 
sheeted ghost of a mountain belonging to a 
dead world than anything else to which it 
could be compared. 
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much account, nor—with a few ex- 
ceptions—are the rivers of broad and 
stately flow; while, as for the lakes, 
it would seem as if they were so called 
in derision, most of them being mere 
narrow slits filled with dark water 
(probably the result of some volcanic 
eruption), and wearing such a for- 
bidding aspect that they do not look 
complementary to the surrounding 
scene, where soaring peaks pierce the 
blue heavens and look down from a 
sublime height on the world beneath. 
Indeed, there is one lake which looks 
so black and weird that if Dante had 
been aware of its existence he would 
certainly have added it as a dreary 
Circle to his Inferno and represented 
lost, souls gliding everlastingly over 
its sullen waters. For this lake is shut 
in on both sides by precipitous crags, 
and its surface is so darkened by the 
grim reflection and heavy shadows 
cast by these brooding rocks that the 
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whole scene wears a most gloomy and 
forlorn aspect. Its extreme loneliness, 
its utter isolation, too, not only sug- 
gest the idea of some repellent power 
in the place itself, but prompts one to 
attribute a sort of voluntary agency 
to everything that occurs there—to 
the breeze which so languidly stirs 
the gloomy water and sighs so mourn- 
fully among the rents and fissures in 
the rocks ; to the hoarse croak of the 
raven which the crags repeat in such 
an austere symphony; and to the 
clouds and mists which wreathe their 
white shroud round the cliffs and 
thereby impart an additional air of 
lifelessness to the solitary spot. 
Another point which increases the 
gruesomeness of these little aborted 
sheets of water is that they are sup- 
posed to be unfathomable—the people 
of the district maintaining that they 
atone by their depth for their want of 
size, and that if a plumbline were to 
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be let down into them it would come 
cut at the .Antipodes ! P 

Of course, this is mere idle conjec- 
(ure, but not so their shape and 
general appearance, both of which 
are remarkable facts. , 

An old author, writing about the 
Landes, says quaintly: “If any of 
my readers have happened to visit 
this wild district he will doubtless 
attest that one more singular or more 
rolific in extraordinary spectacles 
nas seldom been pressed by the foot 
of a traveller.” 

This account is not exaggerated. 
But the writer might have added that 
the province in which the Landes lie 
is aS extraordinary as the Depart- 
ment, For though Guienne is not 
famed for the beauty of its scenery, 
it is remarkable for the many curious 
places it contains, some of which. pre- 
sent such a very peculiar appearance 
that they seem like freaks of Nature 
rather than part of her usual plan. 
On taking a retrospective glance at 
these strange spots, I find that the 
quaint old hill town of Conques, in 
Rouergue, carries the palm, for it is 
built in such a fashion that it would 
seem as if both art and nature had 
combined to render it abnormal. 
The narrow lanes and alleys (by 
courtesy called streets)-of which this 
quaint townlet consists are built in 
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tiers on the side of a steep hill and 
thus have a most grotesque effect ; 
especially as some of the crumbling 
tenements they contain are so very 
dilapidated and in such an advanced 
stage of decay that you could fancy 
the stones only kept together from 
force of habit! The whole place, too, 
looks so dull and lifeless that it seems 
like a town that had written its own 
epitaph and, having relinquished all 
participation in the activities of exist- 
ence, was now content to moulder 
away by degrees into nothingness—as 
it appears to be doing. 

Hence it is a spot which, though it 
excites surprise, suggests nothing but 
gloomy thoughts. And yet these un- 
lovely places have their uses, too. 
For they ‘seem to be a necessary 
counterpoise to a monotony of beauty 
and brightness—and therefore could 
not be dispensed with without artistic 
loss. 

Thus, while excursionising in this 
fair land, you come to so many 
charming and curious parts that your 
interest is never allowed to flag. 
Nevertheless, when you return to the 
starting point you at once realise that 
notwithstanding all the beauty spots 
and curious spots you have visited 
whilst en route, not one of them is as 
wholly fascinating and attractive as — 
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By ERIC HARDY 


Tilustrated by C. H. Stafford 


article “‘A Treatise on the 

Human Brain,” but I remem- 

bered that people, unless they 
are compelled.to, do not read trea- 
tises, and as this is a really remarkable 
story—it is not made up at all, but 
true in every particular—it seems 
best not to handicap it by giving it a 
semi-scientific name. 

The brain is a most marvellous and 
delicate instrument, and on the whole 
it serves mankind very well, although 
at times it plays him strange tricks, 
and then we wonder at the actions of 
the owner of that particular brain. 
If a man compels his brain to do a 
certain thing day by day for years it 
becomes practically an automatic in- 
strument, and in time is incapable of 
dealing with affairs outside its regular 
routine. When this happens, of 
course, One part of the brain lies 


] HAD some thought of calling this 


dormant, and another part is active. . 


If the dormant part of the brain re- 
mains unused long enough, it must 
become ultimately helpless, just as 
an arm becomes useless if held in one 
position for a long time. 

I imagine that as the years go by a 
dormant particle of the brain affects 
one of the active particles that is 
beside it, just as a diseased potato 
corrupts the healthful one lying next 
to it in the sack. It is a curious fact 
that a man with a portion of his brain 
unused comes to be regarded as a safe 
person; one who can be depended 
upon to do nothing foolish. He goes 
to his office at a certain hour, transacts 
his business in a certain way, and 
leaves at a certain time. Ordi- 
narily, when the inert portion of his 


brain exercises an influence over the 
active portion, nothing particular 
may happen, except, perhaps, in the 
case Of railway servants; then an 
accident occurs which causes people 
to exclaim, and newspapers to wonder 
why it is that a man who, for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years, has conducted 
his business with safety to the public 
should have allowed the disaster to 
take place through what looks like 
carelessness. If it were a new man, 
they say, there might be some excuse, 
but for a man who has done this 
thing creditably and well for a dozen 
years, the thing is inexplicable. 

Half a dozen years ago a man stood 
in his signal-box and saw a train pass 
him and enter a tunnel. He knew 
vaguely that the train should not have 
gone past ; that he should have set a 
signal against it, and he had neglected 
to do so. Why he had neglected this 
duty he could not tell. The whole 
active portion of his brain now con- 
centrated itself in listening for the 
crash which he knew was sure to 
come, and as he stood listening, he 
saw, without the sight having any 
effect at all on his brain, four trains 
pass and enter the tunnel. The result 
was a combination of wrecks such as 
probably never had happened before. 
The man was tried, but he could give 
no explanation for his temporary 
neglect to push a lever. 

In another instance this sort of thing 
once happened with no disaster follow- 
ing, because some part of the signal- 
man’s brain remained active enough 
to induce him to stop the whole traffic 
of a suburban line for twenty miles. 
He paralysed the line for the time 
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being; and ran to his superior in 
office, saying : 

‘“* Send some one to the signal-box ; 
i seem to have lost my head. I’ve 
blocked the line ; nothing will happen 
till some one gets there.” 

They sent him_to the seaside for a 
fortnight, but he was really all right 
ten minutes after the incident took 
place, al- 
though the 
occurrence 
shook the 
confidence of 
his superiors, 
and he has 
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slightly ; one may be of gold and 
another of silver ; one may be richly 
chased and another plain; but the 
movements inside are precisely the 
same, while in every instance the 


_mainsprings break at about the same 


period. 

This strange hallucination which 
possesses man, leading him to think 
that he 
thinks, has 
been’ the 
cause of un- 
told disaster 
to the world. 

I shall now 





never since 
attained so 
responsible a 
position. 

One of the 
most curious 
delusions to 
which man is 
addicted is 
the undoubt- 
ed fact that 
he actually 
believes he 
thinks with 
his brain, or 
that he pos- 
sesses a brain 
capable of 
independent 
thought. Not 
one man in a 
thousand is 
capa ble of 
independent 
thought. Na- 
ture is most economical in her 
ways and has little originality. <A 
tree in Germany is very much the 
same as a tree in France, and a blade 
of grass in England is the same as a 
blade of grass in Russia. Nature turns 
out brains wholesale, just as a watch- 
factory turns out movements by the 
thousand. The cases may differ 
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postpone fur- 
ther disserta- 
tion on that 
curious, intri- 
cate, as well 
as extremely 
dangerous, 
natural me- 
chanism 
known as the 
brain, and 
proceed to 
consider the 
case of Mr. 
Horace Eld- 
ridge, tor 
many years 
faithful clerk 
of Simpkins, 
Sweeps and 
Simpkins, in 
the City. Mr. 
Eldridge was 
a book-keeper 
so methodical 


that people were known to set their 
watches by him as he walked down the 
street, for he always walked down the 
same street, took the same train to 
the City in the morning, and always 


the same train back at night. He 
was known as a thoroughly safe man, 
and when his employers thought 
about him, which they seldom did, 
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they felt that the — 
department under 
his charge was 
being strictly and 
accurately at- 
tended to. Mr. 
Eldridge had -a 
vacation at ex- 
actly the same , 
time every year, & 
and he always 
went to the same 
seaside resort and 
stopped at the 
same lod ging- 
house facing the same bit of sea- 
scape. The vacation was given him 
as a boon, and not as a thing he 
could demand as a right. It was, 
therefore, his custom on a certain 
day of the year to indite a most 
humble and respectful letter to the 
head of the firm, setting forth that he 
had now for a year been steadily at 
work and was somewhat run down, 
and if the firm would be good enough 
to grant him a few days’ holiday he 
would endeavour to work all the 
better when he returned. 

This letter remained under the con- 
sideration of the firm for two days, 
when the junior member replied to it, 
“per W. K.” The letter which the 
junior member sent to Mr. Eldridge 
was always the same each year. It 
acknowledged the receipt of his, and 
begged to name a certain day, about a 
week in advance, when Mr. Eldridge 
might absent himself from his desk 
for a fortnight, and the firm con- 
cluded the letter with a hope that 
Mr. Eldridge would be promptly at 
his desk on the morning of the 17th, 
or whatever the date might be on 
which his vacation came to an end, 
If Mr. Eldridge had neglected to send 
his letter to the firm, the firm would 
have had no official cognisance of his 
desire, and the chances are he might 
have worked his thirty years steadily 
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on without the 
knowledge of the 
firm being offi- 
cially directed 
towards the 
omission. 

Eldridge’s brain 
had worked so 
a‘itomatically for 
such a number of 
years that he had 
entirely forgotten 
the fact- that he 
had a brain; it 
never troubled 
him, and so, following the example of 
his own firm, he never disturbed him- 
self about this useful servant of his. 
Eldridge did not know that a minute 
particle of his brain had become 
numb, yet for a week or more he was 
vaguely troubled by the cpnsciousness 
that some one act which he usually 
performed had not been done. What 
this act was, he could not for the life 
of him imagine> He went over his 
books with the utmost care, but found 
no mistake. He spoke to two or 
three of his fellow-clerks about this 
uneasy feeling, and asked them if they 
knew of anything he had neglected. 
The clerks looked at him in astonish- 
ment, and one of the younger men said 
to another, 

“ Old Eldridge is going dotty in his 
upper storey.” 

The clerks remembered this after- 
wards, when questioned. One morn- 
ing, to the amazement of everybody 
in the office, Eldridge did net put in 
an appearance at the usual hour of 
nine o’clock. The office was aghast ; 
no one knew what to make of it. It 
might have occurred to one of them, 
perhaps, that Eldridge was ill and 
could not come, but then for years 
Eldridge had never been ill ; besides, 
why should illness interfere with the 
regularity of the office ? . Unless he 
had suddenly been struck dead, 
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“THE CLERK SAID ELDRIDGE WAS NOT IN HIS USUAL PLACE.” 


Eldridge would certainly have sent a 
letter to the firm couched in respectful 
language, and indicating deferentially 
his extreme regret at being stricken 


down; but no such message came, 
ind when ten o’clock arrived, at which 
hour Mr. Sweeps invariably came in, 
the clerk next in seniority to Eld- 
ridge rapped very softly at Mr. 
Sweeps’ door, and on being told to 
enter, said in a hushed voice that 
ldridge was not in his usual place. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Sweeps, in 
mazement. ‘“‘ Such a thing cannot 
be possible.” 


The clerk could not contradict his 
employer, and so remained silent. 
Then Mr. Sweeps said : 

** He must be ill.” 

“It’s very likely, sir,” answered 
the clerk, who was now convinced 
that such was the case, but could not 
take the liberty of thinking so before 
his superior had so stated his opinion. 

‘“*Do you know where he lives ?” 
asked Mr. Sweeps. 

“IT don’t know, sir, but perhaps 
some of the others do.” 

“Just find out, will you?” said 
Mr. Sweeps, who, although he had 
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never said a kindly word to his em- 
ployee, well knew his value as a 
methodical, reliable man, and was 
alarmed at this unaccountable state 
of things. The clerk returned and in- 
formed his employer that no one in 
the office knew Eldridge’s address. 

“‘ Bring me the London Directory,” 
said Mr. Sweeps, and the huge 
volume was placed before him. 

“See if any one knows what his 
Christian name is.” The clerk de- 
parted and came back to say that the 
gcneral impression in the office was 
that his name .was Horace. Mr. 
Sweeps ran his finger down the long 
column of Eldridges, and at last came 
to the sentence : 

‘“‘ Eldridge, Horace, Book-keeper, 
128, Light Street.”” The employees 


were much impressed by Mr. Sweeps’ 
magnanimity, condescension, and be- 
nevolence, when he ordered a mes- 
senger to be at once dispatched to 


Light Street with instructions that, if 
Eldridge were ill, everything that 
could be done for him was to be done. 
The messenger returned with the in- 
formation that Eldridge had left his 
lodgings that morning as usual, and 
his landlady was as much amazed at 
his mysterious disappearance as those 
at the office had been. 

Then the mystery began. Why 
had the sedate, methodical Eldridge 
disappeared ? The first idea of the 
firm appeared to be that something 
was wrong with the books; but an 
accountant was called in, who, after 
an examination, pronounced each 
figure as accurate as everyone who 
knew Eldridge had a right to expect. 
The firm now took serious alarm at 
the continued absence of Eldridge. 
They advertised : 

* DISAPPEARED from his lodgings 
in Light Street, Horace. Eldridge, 
aged fifty-six. Dressed, when last 
seen, in a dark business suit ; wearing 
a silk hat in good condition, but not 
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new. A smoothly-shaven man with 
grey hair and a tendency to baldness. 
About five feet and three inches in 
height. Information regarding the 
whereabouts of the said Horace Eld- 
ridge will be rewarded by Simpkins, 
Sweeps and Simpkins, Budge Walk, 
City.” 

The. result of the advertisement 
was that the greater part of the 
population seemed’ to answer to the 
description given, and had been seen 
by various persons at various places. 
Detectives called upon the firm and 
offered their services, and at last one 
of the best recommended of these 
human searchers was engaged by Mr. 
Sweeps.. The extraordinary thing 
about Eldridge’s disappearance was 
the absence of all motive, and it 
seemed to amaze every one who knew 
him that a man with so little imagina- 
tion as Eldridge could have disguised 
himself with a success which baffled 
all pursuit. Not even a clue to his 
whereabouts had been discovered, 
His disappearance was as complete as 
if an earthquake had engulfed him. 
There was no reason to believe in foul 
play, because Eldridge had not an 
enemy in the world, and he did not 
receive salary enough to tempt the 
cupidity of any rascal who might 
have done away with him. 

Two weeks after his mysterious 
disappearance the office was once 
more bowled over by seeing Eldridge 
enter, hang up his hat on the usual 
peg, and go to the high chair on which 
he was accustomed to sit. Talking 
was not allowed during business hours 
in the office of Simpkins, Sweeps 
and Simpkins, but the clerks could 
scarcely refrain from asking Eldridge 
where in the name of Heaven he had 
been ; yet so strict was the discipline 
that no one spoke until ten o’clock 
arrived, and with it Mr. Sweeps, who 
stood gazing at Eldridge as if he had 
been a ghost. Mr. Sweeps, however, 
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said nothing, but entered his own 
private’ room and rang the bell. 

“ Ask Eldridge to step in here,” -he 
said to the boy. 

Eldridge came in, suave and de- 
ferential as usual, 

“* Eldridge,” said Mr. Sweeps, “ will 
you be good enough to tell me where 
you have been ?” 

‘“‘ Been, sir?” inquired Eldridge, 
with just the slightest indication of 
surprise. “I have been having my 
holiday, ‘sir.”’ : ‘ 

“Your holiday ! And where, pray, 
pe you been enjoying your holi- 
day?” 

“At Minch-Hampton-on-Sea, sir ; 
[ always go there, sir.” 

It was quite evident that the 
usually meek Eldridge was disturbed 
by this cross-examination, and he 
looked furtively at his employer with 
ill-disguised uneasiness. 

** Will you be so good as to explain 
to me, Eldridge, why you left for your 
holiday without giving notice to the 
firm ?” 

Eldridge started as if an electric 
shock had gone through him, and 
smote his forehead with his open 
palm. 

“Oh, sir,” he cried in dismay, 
“that is what I forgot. I felt for the 
week before that I had neglected some- 
thing, but could not think for the 
life of me what it was. I can’t ex- 
plain how it came about, sir, I really 
can’t; but it has troubled me all 
through my holiday. I felt that 
something was wrong, but yet I was 
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unable to fix on what was the trouble. 
I do hope you will forgive*me, sir; 
the neglect was not intentional.” 
“‘Humph!” said Mr. Sweeps. 
“ That’s a very extraordinary excuse, 
Eldridge —very extraordinary indeed. 
Did you see none of our advertise- 
ments in the papers? Did you see 
nothing of the detectives ? ” 
‘Advertisements, sir? No, sir; I 
never read the papers, sir.” 
“Very well, Eldridge, very well ; 
I will consult with the other members 
of the firm ; possibly we may take no 
further steps. You have been with 
us for some time now, Eldridge, and 
that fact shall be taken into considera- 
tion. Should we be inclined to show 
clemency to you, I hope I am not 
going too far in saying that I trust 
such a thing will not occur again.” 
“Thank you kindly, sir,” said the 
unfortunate Eldridge, backing out of 
the room. As a matter of fact, 
nothing was done, and Eldridge was 
forgiven. He feels, however, that it 
will take at least a score of years until 
he stands once more where he formerly 
did in the estimation of the firm. 
The detectives had, of course, been 
looking for disguised men, for clues, 
and for motives ; and never once did 
the simplicity of the case occur to 
them. Eldridge looks older and a 
little more shaky than he did, and 
there is a timorous glance in his eyes 
which indicates that he fears a re- 
currence of the lapse of memory 
that might have had such disastrous 
results. 
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By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XIX.—‘* NETHERHEYS.” 


as plan of “ Netherheys” illus- 
trates very well what can be 

done in a comparatively small 

house to provide the comfort 

and variety usually associated with 
a much larger scheme. We should 
need only to enlarge the dimensions 
of the various apartments, and add 
something in the way of. domestic 
Offices, to produce a good design 
for quite a large house. The plan 
has been very carefully considered 
in all points of domestic economy. 
The entrance doorway is provided 
with a cover for waiting visitors, a 
thing which should be aimed for 
whenever possible. A small vestibule 
paved with marble, with gentlemen’s 
lavatory and cloak space leading out 
of it, is enclosed by a doorway from 


the inner hall. The service from the 
kitchen to the front door is direct, 
without traversing the hall. The 
staircase has its own separate en- 
closure, and projects from the main 
building in the form of a tourelle, 
with conical roof. The stairs go up 
between the vestibule door and the 
curtained arch leading into the hall, 
which adds to the comfort and privacy 
of both. The hall provides a pleasant 
little sitting space, and forms an agree- 
able lounge for visitors calling, or for 
after-dinner use. The dining-room, 
drawing-room, and billiard-room are 
all entered from the hall, and the 
dining-room and drawing-room have 
intercommunication through a garden 
porch, which provides also ready 
access to the terrace from either room. 
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As would be expected in a house of 
this size, the drawing-room is more 
of a boudoir, for ladies’ use—as the 
billiard-room is. considerably larger 
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Colbran’s. admirable heaped _ fire- 
grates. One of these recesses has a 
fireplace and fixed window-seat. 

A most effective feature in the 


by 
Hi 








than needed for the table, and forms 
. pleasant apartment. It is provided 
with two ‘or three recesses, besides a 
-omfortable and nicely-proportioned 
ingle-nook. This ingle-nook is a 
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THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 


house is the angle formed by the 
walls of drawing-room and _billiard- 
room. In this sunny corner is a 
dainty bit of flower garden, pleasant 
to look upon from both rooms. The 


THE DINING-ROOM BAY. 


pleasing feature, with its broadly- 
treated oak mantel and fixe i lounge 
seats at either side. The fireplace is 
litted with the largest size of Bratt 


service from the kitehen to the dining- 
room is well planned. 

The circular staircase, opening out 
to a wide landing, is an excellent 





feature on the upper floor, and there 
is a capital arrangement of fixed 
wardrobes, etc., in the principal bed- 
room. 

Great variations of treatment are, 
of course, possible with the eleva- 
tional effect from such a plan by 
varying proportions, and varying ar- 
rangements of recesses and windows ; 
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woodland of Cassiobury Park at 
Watford. The garden is laid out with 
care and skill, though with no great 
amount of formality. The terrace 
leads up to a solidly-built garden 


shelter, which composes very happily 
as a picture with the main building. 
“Netherheys’’ isa good examplefrom 


an extensive practice in  house- 
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but ‘ Netherheys”’ as it stands is pro- 
bably one of the most comfortable 
and pleasing types of small houses 
which have been done in recent years. 
The site is a particularly good one, 
neither overlooking others nor with a 
possibility of being itself overlooked. 
The garden front faces the beautiful 


building by Mr. W. Wallis Baldwin, 
who, perhaps more than most archi- 
tects, thinks out his plan schemes 
with an eye to the utmost economy of 
space, and thought for detailed effi- 
ciency of working. 

Oddly proportioned and quaintly ar- 
ranged plans generally leave something 
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to be desired from the point of 
view of comfort and convenience in 
use, and those who aim for such re- 
sults must always bear that in mind, 
I remember some years ago congratu-. 
lating an old lady on her beautiful 











little home—one of a series of pic- 
turesque almshouses. 

“Ah!” she said, “these outside 
chimneys leave a place terrible cold.” 
Then I noted that a projecting ingle- 
nook perhaps gave more pleasure to 
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the architect than to the infirm old 
folk who had to sit in it. Compactly 


planned houses with plenty of chim- 
neys on the inner walls instead of the 
outer, well-screened entrances, avoid- 
ance of through draughts, and good 


GENERAL PLAN OF 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


enclosure of staircases are amongst 
the things that tell in small houses. 

There is much sound sense in the 
contention of a client to whom I was 
talking the other day that it was 
better not to think of the staircase 





at all until your rooms were planned 
as you wanted them in their due 
relation, right aspect, etc., afterwards 
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putting the staircase where it comes 
best. 

“You architects,” he said, “ make 
too much fuss about your staircase. 
You begin with the staircase and fit 
in your rooms round it as well as 
you can ; it forms a blot on the whole 














scheme, and destroys the comfort of 
everything ! '” 

It may well be that if architects 
more often designed staircases in 
turrets something like this at 
‘**Netherheys” the resultant plans 
would be more comfortable and 
perhaps more compact. 

Capital plans have been evolved by 
working them round one central 
chimney stack, which should take all 





‘he flues, though that is possible only 
insmall houses. If the staircase, bath, 
nd conveniences were all arranged 
together in a tower or gabled pro- 
jection from the main building, 
comfort, economy, and artistic effect 
would often result. 

A satisfactory feature about this 
home is that much of the furniture 
My 


was designed by the architect. 
illustration of the dining-room shows 
some of the furniture therein, which 
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is admirably executed in oak. The 
dado panelling and the frieze in this 
room, as well as all the woodwork to 
ceiling, doors, and windows, is in 
oak. 

The characteristic entrance gates 
shown in another sketch were also 
designed by the architect. 

The general plan illustrates the 
excellent manner in which house 
and garden have been arranged gn 
the site. 
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A RECONCILIATION 


By CAROLINE DUER 


Illustrated by C. Olmstead 


HE time was midsummer, 

| the place London, and the 

principal character one Mr. 

John Maxwell, a very much 

depressed and discontented young 
man. 

After a lonely dinner at the club 
he had returned to the apartment 
usually occupied by: his mother and 
himself, and was now lounging in 
a big armchair drawn close to the 
window, gloomily contemplating the 
noisy, electric-lighted street, and 
wishing himself almost anywhere else. 

He had, on the whole, just cause 
for irritation both of body and mind, 
for the weather was hot, and the 
client whose business detained him 
in town particularly exasperating. 
Moreover, he had quarrelled with the 
girl whom he proposed to marry, and 
in a word, or, rather, in his own 
words—addressed partly to himself 
and partly to the caretaker’s cat, 
who all unbidden was bearing him 
company—he was ‘‘ up against it.” 

“Up against it, old man,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘ and no mistake. She and I 
are cursed with firm dispositions. 
She said I had an obstinate upper 
lip, besides. Perhaps I have.” Here 
he stroked it with a pride that had 
yet a touch of chagrin in it. ‘ Any- 
how, I can’t take the first step 
towards reconciliation. I can’t. 
Something inside won’t let me. And 
if J can’t, and she won’t—well, you 
see, Thomas, there’s the deuce to 
pay.” 

The cat—who was not that kind 
of a cat at all, but the fond mother 
of several families of kittens—looked 





at him disdainfully, and curled the 
tip of her tail demurely about her 
toes. 

“ After all,” broke out the young 
man, suddenly impressed with the 
fact that his lady-love’s conduct 
showed, in its outward and visible 
signs, a distinct lack of inward and 
spiritual grace; “after all, it’s a 
woman’s place to give-way ; to admit 
that she’s in the ‘wrong ; to kneel for 
peace, as Shakespeare says in ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ Not that 
Linda’s a shrew, but the quotation 
is applicable just the same, and my 
judgment suggests to me that if 
a girl’s heart. isn’t big enough to 
make her humble when she’s in love 
—why, she’s not got the right kind 
of a heart, or she’s not in love! 
I’ve done my best, anyway, and the 
quarre! was none of my making. 
I’ve told her I’d come back when 
she sent for me. She hasn’t sent for 
me yet, so I can’t do anything more ; 
no self-respecting man could.” 

He pulled the cat’s ears, and she 
immediately got up and walked 
away with offended dignity, stopping 
to yawn before she disappeared into 
the hall. 

“So you’re going, are you ?” mut- 
tered the deserted one, looking after 
her. ‘If that contemptible client 
of mine would only call me up, as I 
directed, I'd go, too—out—off—any- 
where to escape from myself and 
my thoughts. There are plenty of 
distractions to be tound, no doubt.” 

He sighed, and, leaning over toward 
the table, groped for the match-box, 
and began to light a cigarette. At 
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that moment the telephone-bell rang, 
and Mr. Maxwell blew out his match, 
drew himself out of his chair, and 
went to answer it. A_ gleam of 
fierce. pleasure brightened his eye. 
He wanted to browbeat somebody, 
and here was his opportunity. He 
lidn’t care if the case were taken 
out of his hands!. When he told a 
man to call him up at a certain time, 
it behoved 
the man to 
lo.it! Was 
he to be 
kept wait- 
ing ; kicking 
his heels in 
his stifling 
offices for 
hours to suit 
the conveni- 
ences of a 
merely rich 
man? Not 
so ! 

** Who are 
you?” he 
roared, jerk- 
ing the re- 
ceiver off its 
hook, 

For an in- 
stant he 
could hear 
no reply, 
and so he 
roared again: 

** Who are 
you 2?” . 

“Oh, it’s only me,” answered a 
soft’ voice, treniulous, ‘almost in- 
audible, but to the ear of even 
outraged affection impossible to mis- 
take. “Is Mr. Maxwell there ?” 

Mr. Maxwell involuntarily took a 
step backward. His heart bounded 
and beat, and he had to swallow 
twice before he answered. 

Yes, I’m here. How under the 
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sun did you——? What are you 
doing in town ?” 

“Just passing through,” said the 
voice—and he thought the new 
quality of meekness he detected 
became it well—‘“I’m all alone in 
the house, and it’s very dismal, and 
—soamlI. [ only called you up on 
the “chance. I couldn’t be sure, of 
course—but I wanted—that -is, I 
thought, per- 
haps, if you 
were there 
—you’d 
come—if you 
knew , 

“Thought, 
perhaps?” 
interrupted 
the young 
man, grand- 
ly sarcastic. 
“Tl be with 
you in .ten 
minutes !,”” 

He seized 
his hat and 
departed, 
leaving any 
subseq uent 
tele phonic 
communica - 
tions to take 
care of 
themselves. 

Firm in 
temper and 
obstinate as 
to upper lip 
he might te, but this unexpected 
surrender, this charming and sudden 
laying’: down of arms on her side, 
touched him inexpressibly. 

**She’s a real woman, bless her,” 
he thought, as he swung himself 
lightly and easily on the passing *bus ; 
*“and women, thank the Lord, can’t 
keep that sort of thing up. It’s 
best for us—and for them, too— 
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that they can’t,’ he, further philos- 
ophised, paying his fare as if he 
were bestowing an alms, and, beaming 
upon the conductor as if he had. been 
a long-lost friend. “Of course I must 
be prepared for a certain amount of 
haughtiness at first; the reflex action 
from the weakness she will imagine 
she has been guilty of in yielding—in 
sending for me. But 
I'll swear I was on 
the point of going to 
her, no matter what 
I said I'd do. I be- 
lieve, upon my soul, 
it’s true! And then 
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Maxwell’s mind 
fairly lost itself in 
sentimental imagin- 
ings, and he almost 
forgot to. get down at 
the right street. He 
walked rapidly to- 
wards the house, and 
absolutely leaped up 
the steps. Light 
streamed through the 
first - floor ~ windows, 
and the very plump, 
panting caretaker who 
answered fis — vehe- 
ment ring told him 
that Miss Stone was 
in the drawing-room. 
He saw her maid 
whisking upstairs with 
a tray, as he pushed 
aside the thin curtains 
and entered unan- 
nounced. 

Linda, in a white gown, looked up 
when he came in, and then started 
to her feet and ran to him. 

“Oh, Jack, is it really you ?” 

Maxwell eloquently said nothing. 

“It is so good of you to come. I 
don’t know what I should have done 
if you hadn’t,” she sighed, with her 
cheek against his shoulder. 


There was no haughtiness in this, 
but the young man felt it none the 
less expedient to follow the line of 
diplomacy he had laid out for him- 
self. 

“Good of me to come!” he 
exclaimed. “I’ve been wanting to 
come every hour since you—that is, 
since I—I mean since we parted! 


“* YOU DIDN'T BRING ME MY HAT,’ HE SAID.” 


The only difficulty has been in stay- 
ing away.” 

“TI felt that, too. I’ve been on 
the point of writing again and again 
It was just my horrid obstinacy.” 

“ Taking that for granted, I salut: 
you,” said Maxwell quickly, suiting 
the action to the word. 

Linda, laughing and _ blushing, 
disengaged herself from his embrace. 
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“It’s like a miracle,” she said, 
“our meeting. I’m on my way to 
Newport. J knew that you might 
be in town about this time, because 
your mother mentioned it in a letter 
to my mother; but how did you 
know I was going to be here ?” 

** T didn’t know it till about an hour 
ago, or, to be quite exact, I should 
say fifteen minutes ago, when a 
certain kind lady ’’—her expression 
hardened, and he perceived that he 
had better, after all, touch lightly 
upon her surrender—“ a certain lady,” 
he continued, ‘‘ who shall be name- 
less—we might call her Dame Fate, 
or Madam Destiny—just breathed 
into my ear that you might be here. 
And when I observed the light in 
your window, and when that blessed 
old woman opened the door, and 
when I saw you with my own eyes, 
I knew there was nothing else on 
earth but you, even if you were so 
wickedly obstinate and unfortunately 


hideous in appearance.” 

There seemed to be no adequate 
reply to make to this, and for a 
few minutes Linda attempted none, 
then she murmured softly : 

“I suppose I am hideous if you say 
so, and I know I’m determined. I 


” 


don’t see why you love me—— 

“‘T’ve often wondered myself,” put 
in Maxwell. 

“ But you’ve proved that you do,” 
she went on. “Proved it in the 
most generous way. I’m ashamed 
to think how petty I’ve been. Of 
course, it’s a man’s place to be 
generous ; to show he’s large-minded 
and willing to come more than half- 
way to save a situation. And it’s 
lucky for women that men are like 
that; lucky for us and for them, 
too, I suppose, or else there’d’ be 
more quarrels and fewer reconcilia- 
tions. But, all the same, I don’t 
think many men would have come 
back as you’ve come, dear.” 


“Surely, if they were in love, 
honestly and heartily in love,” cried 
the young man, beginning to deprecate 
in words the conduct which her 
praise was causing him to regard 
with rapidly increasing admiration. 

“* Perhaps,” she answered ; “for, 
unless a man’s love is great enough 
to make him humble, he’s not much 
of a man, or he’s not much in love.” 

* But I’m both,” declared Max- 
well, catching her in his arms again. 
“ Acknowledge at once that I’m 
both.” 

Linda acknowledged it at once. The 
young man had never. beheld her 
in so sweet a mood. She contra- 
dicted him in nothing. They dis- 
cussed their affairs exhaustively. They 
settled the time of their wedding, 
the details of their projected honey- 
moon abroad. They did not differ 
as to the kind of motor they should 
buy, or the place they should visit 
in it. Then Linda insisted that 
all this travel-talk had made her 
hungry, and she confessed she had 
been too depressed to eat any dinner ; 
and Maxwell ordered sandwiches and 
champagne, and she nibbled and 
sipped, and he watched her de- 
lightedly. 

“What was it we quarrelled 
about ?”’ he inquired in a daze. 

“T’ve almost forgotten, Jack,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘ What does it matter?” 

“Not very much now, it is true ? 
But to think we might have let 
come between us a thing so slight 
that we can hardly remember it ? 
Men and women are stupid to play 
thus with their happiness. It makes 
me shudder to think what might 
have happened if you had not sent 
for me.” 

“Sent for you!” cried Linda. 

“Telephoned for me, if your pride 
requires accuracy,” he answered, with 
fond mockery. 

“TI never telephoned for you.” 
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They separated, and stood staring 
at each other. 

“You didn’t 2” 

She shook her head. 

“You never said over the 
phone that you wanted me ? 


tele- 
Told 


me you were passing through town ; 
were all alone at the house; wanted 
to see me; were sure I’d come if I 


But, my dear girl, you're 
I got the message my- 


knew ? 
dreaming. 
self.”’ 

“But I am not responsible for 
2 

“T recognised your voice.” 

“You could not have done so. I 
wanted you to come—with all my 
heart I wanted you to come—till 
I almost thought you'd feel it. But 
I would not let myself send for you. 
I was too proud.” 

“And I wanted to come. The 
Lord knows I wanted to come. 
But I would not till you sent for me. 
I’d rather have died.” 

“But you're here.” 

“By mischance. Since you did 
not send, the last hours are wiped 
out.” 

There was a moment's pause. 

“You mean—?” she said. 

““The woman I dreamed of would 
have sent.” 

“The man I dreamed of would 
not have waited to be sent for,” she 
retorted. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ There 
seems to be nothing more to say,” he 
suggested. 

“Except good-night,”’ she agreed, 
“and good-bye.” 
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“‘ Good-bye,” he responded, adding 
gently: “if you will have it so.” 

He touched her hand, turned, and 
left her. 

Vaguely he realised that he had 
got himself out of the house and 
was striding as quickly away from 
it as, a little while before, he had been 
striding towards it, when he be- 
came aware of following footsteps, and 
heard a breathless voice calling his 
name. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” cried 
Linda’s maid, overtaking him, “ but 
Miss Stone desired me to call your 
attention to the fact that you'd 
left your hat behind you, sir.” 

The young man put his hand to 
his head. It was bare. 

Then he looked at the maid’s 
hands. They were empty. 

“* You didn’t bring me my hat,” he 
said, smiling into the darkness. 

“Miss Stone did not give it to 
me, sir.” 

Maxwell laughed out aloud, and 
returned. 

“She'll think I did it on purpose,” 
he said to himself; “and I won’t 
undeceive her till after we’re married, 
and then—she won’t believe me. 
We're reconciled ‘for keeps’ this 
time. Bless the telephone that be- 
gan it!” 

What Linda wants to know is: 
‘What impudent person has a voice 
that Jack could mistake for hers ?” 

What Jack’s client wants to know 
is: ‘“‘ Why is he not at home when 
he says he will be?” 

What Jack knows he doesn’t tell. 
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“CARL ROSA” 


By GEORGE CECIL 


ITS EARLY DAYS ; 


A CONSTELLATION OF STARS ; SANTLEY’S CONNECTION WITH THE COMPANY ; 


LUDWIG’S VANDERDECKEN ; AN EXTENSIVE REPERTOIRE ; A COMING REVIVAL. 


OR nearly forty years the Royal 
LE. Carl Rosa Opera Company, or 
the “Carl Rosa’’—as the troupe 
is generally known, has been 
before the public. In these cir- 
cumstances, some account of its 
achievements since it was formed 
should be of interest. 

When the late Carl Rosa married 
Madame Parepa—a much-esteemed 
soprano in her day, the Parepa Opera 
Company wasinexistence. Carl Rosa 
also was interested in operatic enter- 
prise, and shortly after his marriage 
the Parepa Opera Company became 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The 
astute manager, quick to recognise 
those who showed promise, engaged 
several young people, who, under his 
fostering care, developed into excel- 
lent singers, some of them even 
achieving fame. In due course he 
secured the services of Minnie Hauck, 
who sang in his production of “ Aida ” 
and “‘ Mignon” ; Joseph Maas, whose 
untimely death brought consterna- 
tion to musical circles; Marie Réze, 
an enchanting Cherubino and a par- 
ticularly fine Carmen ; and Josephine 
Yorke, the original Frederick (“ Mig- 
non’) in England. The invulnerable 
J. W. Turner was the steersman in 
the Carl Rosa production: of the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” in which Sant- 
ley, in the #ttle-role, covered himself 
with glory. In the early eighties the 
company’s ieading artistes earned dis- 
tinction by their singing in “‘ Manon,” 
which Carl Rosa produced with all the 
resources at his disposal. Joseph 
Maas was the Des Grieux; Marie 
Réze made a captivating Manon ; 


Ludwig sang admirably as Lescaut, 
and Walter Clifford, as De Bretigny, 
completed a particularly fine cast. A 
few years later, the troupe was streng- 
thened by the engagement of Zélie de 
Lussan, whose immediate success 
caused a furore wherever the company 
went. This period in the “Carl 
Rosa” history also was remarkable 
for the production in English of 
“Robert le Diable,” “‘Le Juive,” 
and “ L’Etoile du Nord.” 

In the mid-nineties, the company 
included Barton McGuckin, who 
created a number of parts; Alec 
Marsh, a baritone with an exceedingly 
good voice; Alice Esty, a reliable 
singer ; Robert Cunningham; E. C. 
Hedmondt, an excellent artist, with 
a boundless repertoire; Lempriére 
Pringle, and Zélie de Lussan, whose 
Mignon, Marion (‘‘ La Vivandiére ’’) 
and Marie (“The Daughter of the 
Regiment ’’) drew music-lovers in 
shoals. A little later, Dennis O’Sulli- 
van’s Lothario and Vanderdecken 
were amongst the company’s attrac- 
tions. From rgor till 1904, Arthur 
Dean, an Australian baritone with 
a particularly fine voice; Julius 
Walther, the versatile tenore robusto, 
the tireless Aurélie Revy, who thrived 
on hard work, and William Ludwig, 
were the chief pillars of the company. 
The last-named is one of the finest 
artists ever known to the English 
lyric stage. His natural dignity and 
intelligence make his Vanderdecken as 
satisfactory an impersonation as can 
be wished for; as Il Conte, in “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” he can give points 
to the most successful of the younger 
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generation ; and the restraint which 
he exercises is not. the least admirable 
of the qualities which have endeared 
him to a discriminating public. It is 
singers such as he who help the cause 
of opera in the vernacular. 
Doubtless many readers will recall 
Packhard, the American tenor, who 
sang Don José in the eighties; Julia 
Gaylord, a _ fascinating Mignon ; 
Valleria, who created the role of 
Nadeshda; Aynsley Cook, of Leporello 
fame ; Amanda Fabbris, who sang 
Isabella. in “ Robert the Devil,” 
Eudoxie in “‘La Juive,” and Filina 
in “‘ Mignon ” ; Kate Drew, a Susanna 
of former days ; F. H. Celli, a dashing 
Don Giovanni; Max Eugene; G. H. 
Snazelle; Payne Clark, and Abramoff, 
the basso profundo. The late “ Drurio- 
lanus,” after trying Abramoff at 
Covent Garden, sent him on an ill- 
fated Italian opera tour about the 
year °88. Shortly afterwards, he 


joined the Carl Rosa Company and 
sang Méfiste and various other bass 
voles with great success all over the 


Kingdom. He was, in turn, suc- 
ceeded by others; and to-day the 
Company’s primo basso is Arthur 
Winckworth, a singer whose methods 
convey an excellent object-lesson to 
most British basses. Amongst the 
other artists who are at the present 
moment enlisted under the Carl Rosa 
banner, are Miss Grace Nicoll; Miss 
Elizabeth Burgess, a capable colora- 
tura singer; Miss Doris Woodall, a 
mezzo-soprano. with temperament ; 
Miss Ina Hill, a promising light 
soprano, and Miss Christine Ritz. 
The tenor element is represented by 
Herr Julius Walther, Mr. ‘Walter 
Wheatley (who is to be congratulated 
on the carrying quality of his voice) 
and Mr. Edward Davies. Mr. Charles 
Victor and Mr. Dillon Shallard divide 
the baritone parts; and Mr. Van 
Noorden and Mr. Goosens (whose 
father was for so many years asso- 
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ciated with the company) share the 
duties of conductor. The general 
management is in the exceedingly 
capable hands of Mr. Van Noorden. 
In addition to the operas already 
mentioned, to the Carl Rosa Company 
belongs the honour of having produced 
in English ‘‘ Masaniello,” “‘ Les Deux 
Journées ”—with Santley, “ Rienzi,” 
‘“* Tannhauser,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Sieg- 
fried,” “The Meistersingers °—in 
which Eva, Walter, and Hans Sachs 
were impersonated by Alice Esty, 
Barton McGuckin, and Ludwig, re- 
spectively; “Tristan und Isolde,” 
wet Traviata,” “ Rigoletto,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I Pag- 
liacci,” . “‘La Bohéme,” “ André 
Chenier,” “‘ A Basso Porto ’’—a: lurid 
work, ‘‘Cing Mars,” and ‘ Roméo 
et Juliette.” Cowen’s “ Pauline,” 
Goring-Thomas’ “ Esmeralda” and 
**Nadeshda,”’ and Corder’s ‘‘Nordisa,” 
were commissioned by Carl Rosa; 
and Hamish McCunn’s “ Jeanie 
Deans,” and Goldmark’s charming 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” were pro- 
duced some years later. Carl Rosa 
also “ presented” for the first time 
Wallace’s “Lurline” and “The 
Amber Witch,” Balfe’s “ The Puri- 
tan’s Daughter,” and half a dozen 
other English operas ; and, with his 
customary enterprise, he produced in 
English many operas which otherwise 
might have remained unknown to the 
provincial public. Amongst these are 
Milloecker’s “Beggar Student,” 
Hérold’s “ Zampa,’’ Flotow’s “Stra- . 
della,’ Cagnoni’s “ Porter of Havre,” 
Auber’s “Crown Diamonds,” Gui- 
raud’s “ Piccolino,” and Boildieu’s 
‘“*Dame Blanche.” Isouarde’s “ Jo- 
conde,” Adam’s “ Giralda,”’ Brull’s 
‘“* Golden Cross,”’ Goetz’ “ Taming of 
the Shrew,” and Poncielli’s “‘ Promessi 
Sposi.” Ambroise Thomas “ Le Caid,” 
Mozart’s ‘“‘Cosi Fan Tutte,” and 
Maillart’s “‘ Fadette,”’ also may be in- 
cluded in the list. Marchetti’s “ Ruy 
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Blas,” Massé’s ‘“‘ Galatea,” Bizet’s 
“Les Pé@écheurs de Perles,” and 
‘“‘Djamilah,” Adam’s “ Postillon de 
Longjumeau,” and Auber’s “ Domino 
Noir,” also were heard for the first 
time in English under the Carl Rosa 
auspices. With a view to encouraging 
native talent, Stanford’s ‘‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims,’’ Mackenzie’s “‘ Columba ” 
and ‘“*‘ Troubadour,” and Cowen’s 
“ Thorgrim,” and other works, were 
given. But none of these efforts ap- 
pealed to their discriminating hearers. 

During the Company’s London 


season, the repertoire will include 
(amongst other works) “ Tann- 
hauser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ Faust,” 
“*Carmen,” ‘‘ Otello,” “Il Trova- 
tore ”—by way of marked contrast, 
and “Esmeralda ”’—which will be 
specially revived. It is over twenty 
years since Goring-Thomas’ fine opera 
was first heard. The original cast 
included the best British singers of 
the day—with Randegger as con- 
ductor. Its revival should prove as 
interesting as any operatic event that 
has taken place of late years. 


MR. WALTER WHEATLEY, WHO, DURING THE COVENT GARDEN CARL ROSA 
SEASON, WILL SING THE ROLE OF PHC:BUS IN GORING-THOMAS’ FINE 
OPERA “ESMERALDA.” 
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ALONG THE SHORES OF THE STREAM 


By ROBERT BARR 


‘* Jt is sweet to watch from the land the tur 
bulent_waves of the ocean,’’—LUCRETIUS, 


be ID you ever hear me preach ?” 
1) asked Coleridge of Lamb. 
““T n-n-never heard you 
d-d-do anything else,” stam- 
mered the humorist. 

If I were a preacher, as Coleridge 
seems to have been, I should deliver 
many a discourse upon water. You 
would hear from me no sermons on 
eternity, nor on space, because my 
mind is so finite that it cannot grasp 
the fact that time either had or had 
not a beginning, and that space either 
has or has not a limitation. 

‘““My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
but it is a kingdom with very definite 
boundaries which I know better than 
to overstep. The mechanical common- 
placeness of my intellect enables me 
to appreciate a perfect hydraulic 
system, and it seems to me that no 
sane man can study the plan for the 


watering of the earth without being 
driven to the conclusion that there 
must exist an intelligence so superior 
to our own that we may well{defend 
our adoration of that intelligence 
under whatever name we care to call 
it. Think how admirably Nature 


attends to this business. There, all 
about us, lies the inexhaustible sea, 
at once separating and joining the 
continents. Look you how daintily 
Nature lifts up the invisible particles, 
separating, with the deftness of an 
analytical chemist, everything that is 
detrimental to vegetable or human 
life. With a flirt of her wand, the 
unseen becomes visible, and the clouds 
float over our heads. Another quick 
change, and the vapour condenses into 
drops, and forthwith falls to the earth, 
forming runlet, streamlet, brook, river, 
and finally back into the sea again. 
And remember what it has accom- 
plished in this short round. It has 
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GUSTAV FLAUBERT'S CHALET 


quenched human thirst; it has 
cleansed human bodies; it has clothed 
the earth with green; it has turned 
our mills by the brook-side, and 
ground our corn.’ It has upborne the 
light skiff in the upper reaches of the 
stream, and, finally, welcomed the 
great ship of tonnage coming inland 
from foreign shores, while the fresh 
water itself flows at last into the 
ocean, which is its eternity. 

Now, if Nature accomplished all 
this in an ugly fashion, the whole 
device is so wonderful, so effective, we 
would be compelled to appreciate its 
utility, even though we did not admire 
its effect. We value the usefulness 
of a huge gasometer, but we shrink 
from its ugliness and aroma. Nature, 
however, is not content that her 
waterworks should reach the acme of 
utility ; she is determined they shall 
also produce the perfection of beauty. 
The bye-products, as they call them 





AT CROISSET, ON THE SEINE. 


in Chicago packing houses, delight 
the eye, from the grandeur of Niagara 
to the snowy beauty of the Giessbach ; 
from the spectacular carnival of colour 
in rainbow and sunset to the simple, 
cold, bluish-white of the glacier. 

Since time began, poets and lovers 
have haunted the shores of brooks and 
little rivers, and, as Lucretius says, ‘it 
is sweet to watch from the land the 
turbulent waves of the ocean.” “‘ Yet 
I have loved thee, ocean,” cried 
Byron, if I quote him correctly. ‘* Ye 
banks and braes of Bonny Doon,” 
sang the Scottish dreamer. Omar 
Khayyam says in his fifty-ninth 
quatrain (not the Fitzgerald rendi- 
tion) : 

‘* How lovely are those verdant Pleasaunces 

Which lie by the Brook-Side, 

They were born upon an Angel’s Lip.” 

The love of man for the waterside 
is almost universal, and the streams 
are of such varying size that they suit 
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VIEW OF THE SEINE FROM A WINDOW OF FLAUBERTS CHALET 
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CHATEAU OF THE XV. CENTURY ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE NEAR FLAUBERT'S CHALET. 
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A MARKET BOAT IN THE SOMME ABOVE AMIENS. 


all classes and conditions of mind. 
On their margin man delights to erect 
for himself a habitation, be it castle, 
or mansion, or chalet, or cottage, or 
hut, or tent, or wigwam; and man 
may be well content to rest himself on 
the verge of a stream, for he is in 
presence of the secret that many of 
his fellows have wastéd their lives in 
trying to discover, and which all the 
rest of mankind consider it impossible 
to find, namely, perpetual motion. 
An ancient, moss-grown waterwheel is 
the active embodiment of perpetual 
motion. The rhymester who wrote the, 
song which contains the couplet : 
‘For the wheel will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 

didn’t know what he was talking 
about. He was endeavouring to teach 
an excellent moral lesson, imploring 
us not to waste opportunity, but he 
was quite wrong in the simile he 
chose. The wheel undoubtedly grinds 
again and again with water that is 


past, and thus it is our only example 
of perpetual motion. 

With this introduction I propose 
to write a few words descriptive, not 
of grand residences by great rivers, 
but of pretty little, humble, one- 
roomed pleasure houses that I have 
seen and photographed in various 
places. The largest river I shall 
mention is the Seine, and on its banks 
stands: the biggest summer-house I 
shall picture, and not only that, but 
the most notable of them all, for 
within its walls was written ““ Madame 
Bouvary,” accounted by many com- 
petent critics the greatest work of 
fiction that France has produced. In 
this solidly built summer-house of 
stone, we may imagine that many a 
talk occurred between Gustav Flau- 
bert, the master of the novel, and Guy 
de Maupassant, the master of the 
short story, while the latter was under- 
going his ten years’ apprenticeship in 
the difficult trade of writing. Here, in 
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A CHALET ON THE SOMME. 


May, 1880, Gustav Flaubert dropped 
dead at his writing-table, the un- 
finished page of a book on the desk 


lid. In the seclusion of this riverside 
chalet, unconnected with his house, 
containing no door that opened upon 
the street, Flaubert read Shakespeare 
over and over again, for he thought 
no one else worth while, save. only 
Homer. In 1875, he wrote to George 
Sand: ‘I am reading nothing, with 
the exception of Shakespeare, whom 
I have gone through again from end 
toend. It strengthens one, and puts 
air into your lungs, as if you were on 
some high mountain. All else seems 
mediocre by the side of this tremen- 
dous fellow”; or this “‘ prodigious 
good man,” if you translate literally 
from the French. 

Such being the literary traditions 
of this two-storied, square, pyramidi- 
cally-roofed chalet of Flaubert’s, one 
might imagine that the footsteps-of 
the world. as the poet has said, would 





have beaten a path to its back door, 
but such is not the case. There are 
no *buses running from Rouen to 
Croisset. The nearest tramway is a 
mile and a half away. An occasional 
little steamer stops at the village pier, 
but its time is uncertain, and you 
catch it more by accident than design. 
I have never been able to find it by 
the quay-side of Rouen, but I have 
several times caught it at Croisset. 
It might also be supposed that a 
nation so proud of its great literary 
traditions as the French, would have 
made a shrine of this building, but it 
stands in mouldering ruin; would 
have been gone long since if it had 
been built of wood. The slate roof 
is broken, and the windows have been 
torn away. The winds of heaven blow 
through its neglected rooms. Of 
Gustav Flaubert’s dwelling-house, no 
vestige remains. It has been cleared 
away to make room for a brutally 
ugly modern distillery, which, I am 
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A RIVER SUMMER HOUSE ABOVE AMIENS. 


glad to say, has itself gone into ruin 
and bankruptcy. 

The chalet stands flush with the 
road, and a high garden wall of stone 
seems but a continuation of its own 


front. The house, I imagine, stood 
farther back, perhaps embowered 
with shrubbery, but, as I said, all 
this has been obliterated to make 
room for the banal distillery. The 
chalet, I suppose, was left because it 
didn’t happen to be in the distiller’s 
way. The edge of the river is just 
the road’s width away from the chalet. 
Running the risk of being arrested as 
a housebreaker, I climbed the wall, 
jumped down into the weed-grown 
garden, and entered the chalet, and 
no need of breaking a house to get in ; 
no danger, in fact, of breaking any- 
thing but my own neck in climbing 
the shattered stairway, and walking 
across the rain-soaked, rotted floor. 
The room in which Flaubert wrote is 
square, w th windows in front and on 


each side, giving him a view of the 
upper and lower Seine. From one of 
the windows I took a picture of the 
river that must often have been before 
Fiaubert’s eyes. 

Another picture shows a water-side 
chateau built in the fifteenth century 
by some lover of these river views. 
It stands about a mile down the river 
from where Flaubert lived, and doubt- 
less the great man often walked past 
it. I hope he enjoyed its decaying 
beauty as I did. The square white 
patch in front is the notice-board 
saying it is for sale or to be let. To 
what base uses we may return, 
Horatio. 

Amiens is no such hustling, bustling 
town as Rouen, although I believe it 
is the capital of Picardy, as Rouen is 
the capital of Normandy. It has no 
port except for canal boats, and hav- 
ing achieved the distinction of build- 
ing the greatest cathedral in the 
world, it has rested sweetly content 
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ever since. Of course, it makes a 
pretence of fostering the shipping in- 
terest, and along the river Somme 
there is the port D’Aval, the port 
D’Amont, and such-like ostentation ; 
but Rouen dignifies her Embank- 
ment with the name of Quai: Quai 
du Havre, Quai de la Bourse, Quai de 
Paris, andsoon. Neither has Amiens 
had any literary man, fitted to make 
Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant into 
a trio. The best that it has been 
able to do in the writing line has been 
Jules Verne, rather an author for 
boys than for grown-up people, yet 
all the same Amiens is a delightful 
place of residence, quiet, sedative, 
and clean, with one of the quaintest 
little waterside market-places ever 
seen, nestling under the shadow of the 
great cathedral, and yet in itself 
shaded by numerous trees. This 
market adjoins the port D’Amont, 
and all the vegetables and chickens 
and ducks and what-not it has to 
sell come to it by water, in peculiar, 
long-snouted boats that are poled 
down the stream by the horticulturists 
and  poultry-keepers — themselves. 
These boats are arranged side by side 
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in a solid phalanx, with the long 
snouts just reaching level with the 
top of the quay, so that the boatmen 
may walk up the flat prows on to 
thelevel of the open-air market-place. 

The river here is so narrow that when 
they enjoy a regatta at Amiens, the 
boats race in procession, for nowhere 
is there enough width of water for one 
boat to pass the other. A funny 
little, always-overcrowded steamer 
runs for two or three miles up the 
river to a kind of subdued Rosher- 
ville Gardens, where people dance the 
happy hours away, or swing, or play 
games, or drink wine, or eat things. 
Amiens is a very happy-go-lucky 
place, where no one seems to think of 
doing any work after four o’clock, and 
just as little as they can help before 
that time. 

On the banks of this modest but 
pretty little stream the author of 
“Ten Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea” built himself a little wooden 
chalet, and many of his neighbours 
have done the same. The dwellers 
therein have the gratification of seeing 
the little steamer struggle up and 
down the river two or three times a 
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day, and there is constantly a pro- 
cession of slowly-poled market-boats, 
which disappear on this side or that 
into little canals just wide enough for 
them, and thus they get into the back 


country, which has quite a Hollandish 
aspect, with its myriads of water- 


ways. The gardens, because of the 
fertile land, the abundance of water, 
and a plenitude of sunshine, are 
riotously luxurious in their growth, 
and if their: products do not fetch 
high prices in Amiens, so much the 
better for the inhabitants of the town, 
while the grower is compensated by 
the fact that he has always an abund- 
ance to sell, and plenty to keep him- 
self and his family. I took a photo- 
graph of a man and his wife poling 
their boat into one of these little 
estuaries, and from this picture you 
may see something of the build of 
these unique water-craft. 

[ am not sure which is Jules Verne’s 
chalet, neither do I know the names 
of those who own the others, but such 
as they are, I present them to you. 
One informant told me that a certain 
villa belonged to Jules, but another 
contradicted him with vehemence, 


and as I rarely believe all I hear, even 
when it is the same story, I am quite 
at sea, or, rather, in the Somme, 
when two different tales are told; so 
you must pick out the late Mr. Verne’s 
chalet for yourself. 

I now return on seven-league boots 
to England, and introduce to you the 
pretty little market town of Ware, 
which is in Hertfordshire, a trifle less 
than twenty-five miles from London, 
Ware is just about sixteen times 
smaller than Amiens, and is, besides, 
at the other end of the alphabet. It 
is a brewing and a malting town, and 
a brick-making centre, but it has 
always just missed being a literary 
place. Literary men dabbled with it, 
but did not live there. Cowper men- 
tions Ware. I believe there’s a public 
house called the ‘‘ Johnny Gilpin ” on 
the Amwell Road. Harrison Ains- 
worth, in his ‘ Rookwood,” alleges 
that Dick Turpin passed through 
Ware on that very celebrated ride to 
York, and Pepys makes mention of 
Ware here and there throughout his 
diary. Then the great Shakespeare — 
somehow we always come back to 
Shakespeare, whether we are at Rouen 
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or Ware—the great Shakespeare men- 
tions the bed of Ware, which I sup- 
pose is the biggest thing in teds on 


record, except that of the Mississippi, 
or, maybe it would be more correct 
to say, the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Literary men, therefore, 
have given Ware the go-by, until I set 
the balance right by,visiting the place 
and herewith recording its beauties. 
I hope Ware will not be offended if 
I say its cruciform church of St. Mary 
does not compare with the cathedral 
at Amiens, and I don’t think that 
section of the Salvation Army which 
I saw in its streets could make as much 
noise in the world as Peter the Hermit, 
who belonged to Amiens; but the 
hillside on which Ware is built is 
higher than anything Amiens can 
boast, and, to my mind, the clear 
little River Lea that runs to the south 
of Ware is more beautiful than the 
Somme that passes through Amiens, 
The inhabitants of Ware have not 
gone up the river or down the river 
to build their little chalets, but have 
constructed them right over the 
water, each at the end of his own 


garden plot; and, indeed, the good 
people of Ware, whether literary or 
not, in this matter followed the 
example of the great Flaubert, who 
built his chalet as near to the water 
as he could get, although the Ware 
folk have this advantage over him— 
that their town lots reach to the 
river’s edge, with no road intervening 
betwixt them and the river Lea. 

Asin the case of the chalets along the 
upper Somme, at Amiens, I am quite 
unable to distinguish which particular 
brewer or brickmaker owns these little 
hanging water-houses at Ware, which 
might, indeed, be termed ‘marine ware- 
houses, if I ever permitted myself to 
make a pun, which I do not. I think 
that the riverside of Ware produces 
quite a Venetian effect, even though 
the structures appear to be all of 
wood, I leave to the inhabitants of 
Rouen,. Amiens, and Ware the task 
of settling which of them shows the 
prettiest waterside architecture, and 
having thus set the three towns by 
the ears, I shall now gracefully with- 
draw, and let them fight it out among 
themselves. 
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